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We cordially recommend this book not only to the medical pro- 
fession, bnt to educated penons of every calUn^." — ^Mbdical Press. 

"To all trayellers Dr. Madden'a work supplies a most useful guide 
and one which will be indispensable to eyery invalid. The subject of 
the mineral springs of Europe is treated as a distinct branch of 
medical science and every point that can aid the medical adviser at 
home, or the patient when at the Spas is fully and systematically 
discussed." — ^Dublin Eysnino Post. 

. "This work contrasts with nearly all other books on mineral waters 
— viz., that this is a comprehensive and complete manual of the 
continental spas, and not a mere p^'ff of some ont watering place." — 
Saunders. ^ 

"Everything worth note is told in a pleasant natnral maner. The 
great value of the book lies in the judicious directions given to invalids 
as to the use or abuse of the individual springs they are enjoined to 
yisit, and what onghtto be attended to in matters of regimen and 
exercise.' —The warder. 

' * To Tourist.s in pursuit of health we recommend Dr. Madden's work 
on the Spas as a most judicious counseller."— Freeman's Journal, 
^ " The style of this work is attractive and readable ; the informa- 
tion accurate and well arranged; and supplies what has hitherto 
been a serious want — ^namely a complete manual on the subject of 
mineral waters. Dr. More Madden s ' Guide to the Spas ' will find 
equal acceptance with medical and non-professional readers." — ^Irish 
Times. 

" Dr. More Madden's observations on indigestion, hypochondriasis, 
and the influence of travel, and the imbibing of mineral waters, 
may be beneficially studied. Dr. Madden has carefully tested the 
merits and demerits of all the qoaHtaes of all the springs." — Dublin 
Evening Mail. 
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CHAPTER L 



Who tanght ihee how to make me lore thee more^ 
The more I see and hear just cause of hate F 
O ! ihoagh I loye what others do abhor. 
With others tlon shoold'st not abhor my state ; 
If thine unworthiness rais d lore in me. 
More worthy I to be beloT d of thee." 

Shakbspeasb's (Sonnets). 



That same evening, Miss Fleming studied an 
article by Guizot, in her new number of the 
** Revue des deux Mondes," by way of keeping 
up her French, and of obeying the advice of 
Robert Quincey, who had left a law with hep 
which she seldom disobeyed— never to read fop 
simple amusement Miss Fleming owned a neat 
little school room ; there was a bookcase, a piano, 
and an arm-chair contained within its precincts. 
Her younger pupils were in bed, her solitary tea 
cup stood empty upon the small table ; thereon 
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was a lamp, and the governess, close to its light^. 
and seated in her arm chair, studied Guizot's 
notes on the marriage of Charles the First of 
England, and tried to stifle the cries of her heart 
by means of the work she gave her head. Ifc is 
possible that the ardent young Scotchwoman did 
not care particularly about the martyr king just 
then; she was a sort of martyr herself— one to 
whose pangs were sometimes added the keen 
stings of self-reproach, the bitter upbraidings of 
a seared conscience. We say sometimes, because 
there were moments when Cressida forgot her 
shame in the yearnings of her love* There were 
nights when her pillow was wetted with fond and 
foolish tears ; there were moments when this 
wild, impetuous creature would have given all 
her hopes in this world to have felt the thin 
cynical lips of Bobert pressed again lovingly 
to her cheek ; never more, her heart felt it— he 
despised her now. 

Suddenly she threw the elegantly phrased wis- 
dom of M. Quizot petulantly from her hand ; she 
rocked herself to and fro, and moaned faintly, 
half-aloud. She began to repeat to herself 
some of the words of the Psalms which her good 
father had read aloud to her up there at Con- 
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^anldy, in the bleak norths when she was a little 
child, with great brown eyes, and a face all pink 
and healthy from the mountain winds. ^^ My 
heart is smitten and withered like grass, so that 
I forget to eat my bread. I have roared by rea- 
son of the disqnietDees of my sonl — ** 

A light tap came upon the door of her room, a 
maid servant entered. 

^* Please, Miss Fleming, Mrs. Wigg would be 
obliged if yon would j as t come into the drawing- 
room to sing Miss Josephine's duett with her ; 
there are some gentlemen there, and her mamma 
wishes her to sing." 

Cressida arose, and scarcely thought to smooth 
away the bands of her thick warm tinted hair 
from her pale forehead. She wore the pale grey 
silk she had put on in the morning ; thus she 
walked carelessly into Mrs. Wigg's gorgeous 
drawing-room. 

Some strangers were assembled, and amongst 
them, standing upon the rug familiarly, with his 
arms under his coat tails, his keen face lighted 
up with its usual subtle intelligence, his great 
dark eyes roving over the room and its oocapants, 
was Robert Quincey, the false god of the Scotch 
girl's idolatry. Cressida walked blind and deaf 

B 2 
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to the instnimeiit, which was near to the fire* 
place, and conseqaently near to Doctor Wigg, a 
bald, hawk-featured little man, five years joanger 
than his wife, and the despot of the household. 

Doctor Wigg continued to discuss some knotty 
point on anatomy with Robert Quincey, while 
Miss Fleming and her pupil were arranging their 
music at the piano ; but Robert waxed as deaf as 
the woman whom he had made wretched during 
the time that the said preparations for the forth- 
coming song were in progress — deaf, that is, to 
his fellow practitioner's observations on human 
bones; yet upon his ear fell distinctly an obser- 
vation from a lively young barrister to another 
law student at his left, 

** A handsome girL'* 

** Yes," assented the friend. 

Robert felt his heart stir a little. Was she so 
handsome ? Wearied of her love, he bad learned 
to deplore his folly, and to arraign her as not 
only the accomplice, but the actual instigator of 
his guilt. 

Wishing to stand well in the world's eyes, 
Robert Quincey wished still more ardently to 
stand well in his arm. Had he believed himself 
to be a real villain, he would have run mad with 
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self-shame and self-loathing ; bat it was part of 
the creed he lived bj to present to himself noble 
motives, to regard himself as a sort of hero 
martyr to the cause of science and humanity. 
Ambition was the only &alt he owned to, and 
when he fell into sellSsh and impure sin, he ex- 
cusLed himself on the plea of his fiery tempera- 
ment and his companion's weakness or wicked- 
ness. 

Lately he had hated Gressida because she had 
been in some sort an impediment in his pursuit 
of Louise Fairfax. What he told himself in 
regard to that pursuit we can hardly explain at 
present. Certainly he never owned that it was 
his deliberate intention to work the moral de- 
struction of the little trifling beauty; yet he had 
never once paused in his following up of the 
pretty creature, since the first day that her father 
had shown him her photograph. Was Cressida 
handsome ? He looked at her statuesque head ; 
he listened to the tremulous pathos of her rich 
voice as she sang second for her pupil in one 
of Franz Abt's romances. Certainly it was very 
touching ; somehow he was touched. The young 
lawyers seemed delighted with the song and 
the singer ; and was she not ki8y that singer ? 
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For a moment he felt elated at the thought 
Vanity stepped in and made Robert Quincey act 
as he would not have acted, had he met Miss 
Fleming in the street. He crossed over and 
spoke to her, and held out his hand, conscious 
that the thoughtless law students enyied him. 

^^ How do you do, Miss Fleming ? It is a long 
time since I met yon." 

He spoke very slowly, and when her hand found 
its way into his, and nestled there, like a timid 
bird which has reached its home after long 
wanderings, he pressed that hand almost with 
the respectful tenderness of the old days, the 
long ago at Concauldy, 

Miss Fleming could not trust her voice to 
speak at first, and so Robert went on in his slow, 
polite, self-possessed way, to talk to her about 
the weather, the uewpapers, and . the theatres. 
Her answers came, falteringly and short ; but the 
persons present attributed this timidity to the 
natural mauvais honte of a mere governess, thus 
singled out and addressed respectfully by one of 
the guests of her employers. 

At last her heart throbbed less wildly, colour 
flitted across her cheeks. Robert smiled at her 
kindly. 
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" Have you been qaite well f 

<^ Oh I quite well." 

"And do you read much?'* 

*< Not very much ; I have a great deal to do." 

" I am delighted to hear that," he said softly. 
" You know how ardently I cling to the tenets 
of Mr. Carlyle. What an advocate I am for 
work !" 

8be felt inclined, spite of her passionate love 
for this man, to smile scornfully at his virtuous 
phrases. Her pupil, Miss Wigg, sat by and 
listened to the *^good words." Robert con- 
tinued, 

" Life is too short to be wasted in pleasure 
seeking. How much we all have to learn ; how 
much we all need improvement; how ignorant 
and weak the best of us are, and how we ought 
to strive after wisdom and strength. Books I 
books ! books I Young ladies, teacher and pupil, 
both of you," said Robert, laughing affectedly, 
and waving his finger at Miss Wigg and her 
governess ; " books are the legacy — good and wise 
books — which the great have left benind for our 
instruction and oar knowledge. How sadly most 
of us neglect them 1" 

"Whatever on earth is that fellow talking 
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about to that girl?" one law stadent asked of 
another. ^^Is he preaching an amateur ser« 
mon ? " 

^' He is hammering away about good and wise 
books." 

"Is he mad?" 

" He does not look so. But he is the most 
outlandish specimen I ever met with. Remark- 
able," screwing^ up his near-sighted eyes, and 
scanning the young doctor narrowly. " I say, a 
keen face ; power there." 

" Who is he, dear boy ?" 

" Some lecturer at Guy's ; written some 
awfully clever book on anatomy." 

" I really think that girl with red hair likes 
the animal. Mrs. Wigg is calling you." 

Dr. Wigg had been catting the pages of a new 
illustrated magazine ; he made some remark upon 
it which caught Robert's ear. The young doctor 
sauntered towards the fire-place, and Cressida 
rose to take her leave. 

"Pray?" said Robert Quincey, as she was 
passing him, and he looked at her with surprise* 
" Pray " was an expression of Robert's. He used 
to ask all kinds of questions with that word. 

" I am going," said Cressida, glancing at him 
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and colouring a faint pink. Her look expressed 
" My task is done ; I am expected to go. Nobody 
attempted to prevent the departure of the gover- 
ness. The barristers bowed deeply to her, as 
she walked quietly out of the room. 

" Mies Fleming is a very old acquaintance of 
mine, Mrs. Wigg," said Robert, to the hostess. 

Mrs. Wigg sat fair, plump, languid, in brilliant 
dinner costume^ on a small lounge, and fanned 
herself, for the May night was sultry. 

" I believe she is a quiet, respectable person," 
said Mrs. Wigg. 

Robert bit his lip and laughed ironically, yet 
felt irritated against the calm, comely dame for 
her common -place comment. 

*' I stayed at her father's during one summer 
of my college vacation. Her father is a Scotch 
minister." 

The barristers listened eagerly. 

" She is a competent person, I really think," 
said little Doctor Wigg, briskly ; ** her French is 
fluent, and her accent wonderful for a Scotch- 



woman." 



" Oh 1 she is very clever, papa I" burst out 
young Miss Wigg, enthusiastically. " She 
seems to know everything." 

B 5 
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Coffee came in, and soon after this, Dr. Wigg, 
Robert, and the two barristers sat down to whist. 
Miss Wigg went to bed, and Mrs. Wigg dozed 
placidly on the soft couch. Meanwhile that quiet, 
respectable person, Cressida, was waging a fierce 
war with her anger, her wrongs, her scorn of 
scorn, her hate of hate, her love of love. Alas I 
her love of love I that was the cruellest struggle 
of all. To silence this clamouring of her weak 
spirit, to forbid this slavish prostration of her 
womanhood before a false god, to understand the 
depth and width of the great gulf that separated 
the life of Bobert Quincey from her own ; to 
measure^ and accept the fact of his absolute 
change and coldness towards her; to repeat 
again and again that she owed his few polite 
words, his smile, his hand pressing to some 
slight, trivial circumstance; that it was by 
the merest chancs he had not treated her 
as a perfect stranger ; to tell herself all this, 
and to say ^^ thank God I for, if he loved me now, 

he would tempt me to sin, and I I should 

fall into it again." This was what the passion- 
worked Scotch girl was trying to do in the soli- 
tude of her own chamber ; the rich hair floating 
over the fair shoulders, the strong, delicate hand 
clutching tightljr at the folds of the white dress- 
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ing robe, the cheek flashed and blanched by turns, 
as the surging thoughts tossed to and fro in the 
heated brain. 

Cressida walked up and down her room, a very 
lioness in her den, chafing, stamping. Did she 
eurse Bobert? Did she think desperately of his 
pale, keen face ? his powerful head, erect in the 
egotism of intellectual manhood ? while hers was 
bowed down into the dust, stained with the ineff- 
able dye of a woman's shame. 

" Gk)d pity me,*' she said. " I cannot curse 
him ;" and then she wept ^^ He is not ashamed, 
not guilt-hardened,*' she said. *^ No I because he 
does not love me now ; he repents — ^he repents ; 
not as I do ; but still be repents. Do I repent?" 
She would have shrieked out in her pain, had she 
dared, at the thought that she did not repent, at 
the consciousness which wounded her desperate 
pride to the core — the consciousness that if 
Robert were to come to her to-morrow, and to 
say " Live with me as my wife ; fulfil the wild 
dream of the past at Ooncauldy ; live with me un- 
•haekled by any chain of priests' forging," that 
she would sink into hie arms again a sinner lost ; 
twice lost ^' Oh I thank God," sbe burst out, at 
length, ^^ he does not love me I" Her face waa 
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80 ghastly by this time, that, in passing her 
mirror, she felt sick at the sight It looked hag- 
gard, fierce, wicked, fit for anything. Then she 
mnrmured — ^**OhI Robert 1 you talked reason- 
ably. Sometimes we wickedly together have ques- 
tioned the being of Godl that was before — 
before we fell ; ah 1 you were my god then. 

Now ." She knelt presently, and tried to 

pray; but the words parched her throat; she 
could not pray. There seemed no pity in the 
Book of the New Testament for sorrow such as 
hers; but among the passionate outcries of 
David she heard an echo of her own anguish. She 
was a heathen that nigbt — as much a heatben as 
any of whom Homer or Sophocles wrote ; not, in- 
deed, in unbelief of God's existence, but in dis- 
credit of His merciful kindness. Again and again 
she repeated those two verses, wide apart as they 
are, in the Psalm Book — ^^ My heart is smitten 
and withered like grass, so that I forget to eat my 
bread. " I ha^e roared by reason of the disquie- 
tude of my soul." She paused a moment. " Let 

sudden destruction come upon ." She rose 

to her feet. *^ I cannot, I cannot curse him," 
she called out, and her soul swelled with the foil 
tenderness of her devoted and faithful nature. ^^ I 
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will rather bless him. Oh I may God pity and 
pardon yon, BobertI my Robert I as I do — as 
I do." 

After that, for days Cressida went on trying to 
thank God that Robert Qaincey no longer loved 
her. It was a very hard task and fruitless, sa 
it seemed, for she sat often almost breathless, 
listening for some careless mention of his name, 
some chance allusion to his whereabouts ; some 
faintly expressed probability of his coming once 
more to Portland Place ; but weeks ran on and 
she did not see him. 

One hot June morning, while she was giving 
Miss Wigg a music lesson, he suddenly walked 
into the drawing room. His greeting was warm, 
almost affectionate, but it seemed he had only 
come to see Doctor Wigg on some professional 
business. Mrs. Wigg was driving in the park, 
and Robert was asked to await the return of 
Doctor Wigg. Cressida's pupil left the room, 
and the governess rose slowly to follow. 

** Pray do not go," said Robert, kindly. 

She stood before him, her splendid figure drawn 
up to its full majestic height ; her beauty seemed 
pale and spiritual at that moment. Robert owned 
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to himself that he had not been so very far wrong 
np at Concauldy when he had fancied that the 
minister's daughter would be come a lovely woman. 

" Cressida," he said, gently, " Cressida." 

She started at the unwonted tenderness, she 
started and flushed a quick, hot flush. She was 
looking at him now through tears. How much 
it cost her to refrain from falling upon his neck 
and sobbing out the long story of the old fashioned 
sorrow which hath been in vogue, alas, ever since 
the world was made. 

" Cressida, we ought not to have quarrelled,'* 
said Robert, approaching her impetuously. 
<< When you came to me in Paris, you ought not 
to have left me. Will you be friends ?'* 

" Friends ? I have not ceased to pray for you 
morning, noon, and night. Oh! Bobert" 

He listened eagerly to some sound of foot- 
steps in a distant part of the house, which died 
away, then drawing near to her. 

^^ Cressida, I must see you where we shall have 
no fear of interruption. Say where ; speak 
quickly, because some of your pupils will be 
coming in." 

One moment she struggled with her better angel, 
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bat that angel held a scourge in his strong right 
hand, and she shrank from the pain he might 
inflict 

^^In the park, to-morrow, before breakfast^ at 
eight" 

'' Regent's Park ?" 

" Yes." 

" Very well. Here comes Doctor Wigg." 

And Bobert took up a photographic album, 
while the governess busied herself with the music 
books at the piano^ and thus Dr. Wigg discovered 
them. 

''Hallo I" he said, bursting upon Robert 
Quincey roughly, ^^ what a dance you have led 
me. I have been up to Guy's to look for you. 
C!ome into the surgery." 

The two doctors left the room. 

*^ He is going to ask me to live with him. Oh ! 
may GK>d help me. Oh ! Bobert, how cruel. Oh ! 
Bobert, I shall grow insane if I think of it If 
I could but die 1" 

^e panted out some of these passionate words, 
then rushed away to her school-room and pupils. 

It may be remarked of Miss Fleming that she 
was upon the whole a most ^conscientious in- 
structress, an admirable governess*^; her pupils pro- 
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fitted as much by her teachings as it was possible 
for stupid little children to profit, and even Mrs. 
Wigg was as well satisfied with this quiet person 
as it was possible for her to be with any one in 
her capacity. But with it all this good governess 
found her way into Regent's Park the next morn- 
ing, and there, near the first entrance^ she met 
Doctor Quincey- Their greetings were very 
quiet ; then they wandered into a shady path and 
paced up and down, silent at first, but presently 
Robert began to talk. 

** Cressida, I am not too presumptuous in sup- 
posing that you have a more than ordinary regard 
for me, and I am pained, quite pained, to find 
that you are not happy ; are you now ?" 

" No," she answered, in a low tone, " not at all 
happy. " 

^^Now that grieves me," said the young 
doctor, switching the low shrubs with a little cane 
he carried, '' because I am, in some sort, the ca,use 
of your unhappiness." 

*• In some sort?" she asked, in a low, bitter tone. 

" Now, then, that is always the way with you 
ladies. You will throw the whole blame of every 
wrong, or painful, or hasty error upon — upon us. 
Now, is it fair ?" 
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*^ Perhaps not/' said the gOYerness, qaietlj. 

*^ Now, what I really want, is to see 70a hap- 
pier. Will you tell me how I can make you 
so?" 

^^ Marry me/' said Gressida, impetuously ; 
^^ marry me and save my soul from destruc- 
tion." 

*' Ah I Cressida/' said Robert, shaking his head 
mournfally. '^ A higher than I owns the po^er 
to rescue human souls ; you must not talk wildly^ 
or I shall leave you." 

She was silent; then Robert went on again, 

*• I really am pained to see you look so sad.'* 

" You had forgotten me until — '\ 

" No," he interrupted, ** I had not I have often 
thought of you, and with great uneasiness." 

** Did you think I had poisoned myself?" 

" No, I gave you more credit for common sense 
than to suppose you capable of such weakness 
and wickedness.'" 

" Robert^ once you used to talk as if you did 
not believe in the bible." 

^* So do half the men who think when first they 
open their eyes upon the mysterious wonders of 
life and time ; afterwards comes faith in revealed 
truth. As revealed truth, my days of doubts are 
passed ; are not yours ?" 
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*' Yes, thank God." 

" Amen, Cressida," said Robert *^ I rejoice 
in your emancipation from the thraldom of 
doubt ; only excuse my asking what this matter 
has to do with the subject in question ? I want 
to know why you are so very unhappy/' 

"Do you not know my story, Eobert? Can 
you ask me why I am sometimes maddened with 
memories, burnt with hot shame, and then frozen 
with the consciousness of my cold, desolate, neg- 
lected life. Oh I Robert, Robert I" 

*^ Don't get hysterical, for heaven's sake," he 
pleaded, turning red with anger ; ** be reason- 
able; don't go into heroics — that's so like a 
woman." 

" I am a woman." 

^* Yes, but I used to think you diflferent to the 
rest of them; don't let me find myself mis- 
taken." 

" When T was a novelty — " 

" Now, hush, for the love of pity," he inter- 
rupted; *' don't begin all the old rant. I am 
sick of it ; it does no good to make out to me 
that you think me such a demon of iniquity. 
We both did Vrong, if you like; but you really 
were, on the whole, far more to blame than I 
was." 
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She was silent ; it was sorely mean, this fling- 
ing of the boiden of reproach npon her, the 
weaker. And then it was not tme ; her memorj 
acquitted her of having tempted Robert into guilt 
at first How should she, when she had hardlj 
known of the existence of guilt? her young life 
bad been so pure and simple. 

*^ Bobert, I love you better than my own life," 
she burst out, vehemently ; '^ but you are meaui 
and you are false.'' 

He turned pale with annoyance. 

" Cressida, you are so terribly violent. Why, 
great heaven I if I were to— to marry you, some 
day you would be the greatest tyrant of a wife 
that ever drove a man out of doors, Xantippe and 
Mrs. Caudle combined. No, thank you," he^ 
added, smiling rather bitterly, and shaking his 
head ; " I would as soon jump into the sea." 

" If you will not marry me, what will you da 
for me?" 

. " Well, Cressida, look here. Now, mind, this 
is entirely for your sake, do you understand ?" 

She listened with a sickly smile to hear what 
he had to propose ; he went on, 

" Of course, I know you love me and all that> 
although you do take a very odd and, shall I say 
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it ? disac^reeable way of shewing it sometimes.. 
Of course, you like to see me occasLonally ; and I 
like to see you when you are pleasant and will 
talk on intellectual matters as you used to do* 
Now, if it would make you any happier to — to 
renew our intercourse, say for a time, upon the 
same footiug as formerly at Concauldy, I shall be 
very glad. You have great talent for painting I 
know, and you might set up independently with 
a studio, and you would soon get a little connec- 
tion round you. You know that you have a first- 
rate French diploma for painting, and you might 
give private lessons ; at any rate, you would be 
free, which no governess is, and I might visit you 
occasionally." 

" I should support myself," said Cressida, 
*^ and you would condescend to visit me ; that is 
very kind of you." 

" Miss Fleming, I really think your love for 
me is all a pretence, or else you would not say 
such terribly wounding things. I was only 
planning your emancipation from servitude, and 
proposing that we should see each other some- 
times, since you profess to love me so much ; but 
you are a woman, and you want to get married, 
and nothing else will satisfy you. So I suppose 
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the matter must end here ; bat remember, I re- 
fuse utterly to believe in your boasted love for 
me henceforth.'* 

<^ Tell me/' said Cressida, speaking more ten- 
derly, " do you ever see Louise Fairfax now ?" 

"Yes, why?" he asked, turning exceedingly 
scarlet and looking confused. " She is engaged 
to be married, I believe." 

"To you?" 

" To me 1" he echoed, contemptuously. " No, 
to a poor half-starved usher in a boy's school; 
there you go, you ladies, with your marriage, 
marriage, marriage, always marriage. Now, in 
a few years' time, there will be beggary; that 
child is a foolish little creature, without much 
heart, and with no brain to speak of." 

" But how lovely she is, Robert." 

" Yes, but what is the use of talking of her 
now ; talk of yourself Will you allow me to 
visit you as I said ; and will you live alone and 
give private lessons and paint ?" 

" You mean you would visit me as a brother ? 
I should like that ; in time, perhaps, our inter- 
course might grow into something more elevated. 
Abelard and Eloise were not, perhaps, myths. 
Oh, yes I a noble friendship might rise out of the 
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ashes of a dead love. I will not be qaarrelsomei 
Boberty like Madame Yon Stein, Gk>ethe's love ; 
when she could not have his love, she would not 
have his friendship. Robert, I will accept your 
friendship ; pardon me, my hasty words-^paition 
me, dear Robert. I am impetaoas and evil- 
tempered ; but to see you sometimes will make 
me at first more contented — afterwards, perhaps^ 
more happy." 

«« Very well ; but — of course you know, Cres- 
sida, I am not to be made a fool of. I do not 
want any Abelard nonsense; if I call upon you it 
certainly will not be as a brother. I have no 
time for sentiment; I hate a lot of foolish words. 
Love with me must be one thing or the other. 
Now, don't make me speak more plainly; of 
course we understand each other. If you do not 
agree to this, I make my bow to you this morn- 
ing, and we never meet but upon distant 
terms." 

She had lost sight of him for so long ; she had 
80 dreamed of rekindling the embers of his 
quenched love ; he had, as it were, been restored 
to her by such a social miracle ; that now to sea 
him pass out of her life again appeared like an 
enternal sun setting to passionate Cressida. 
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Some months i^o in Paris she would have been 
thankful, exaltant, at the selfish, cold, degrading 
proposal, the agreeing to which would draw her 
into the presence of her idoL 

Now she hesitated, because her better angel, 
with the scourge in his strong right band, began 
to chasten her spirit, and to cry out wrathfully 
upon the loathsomeness of the sin she was 
tempted to commit 

" Robert, I love you,'* she broke forth ; " God 
knows how much, but I know now the full depth 
of the abyss you would ask me to plunge into. 
No, no, I had better die — or go mad than do this 
great wickedness, and sin agaiust God." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" You know my notions on the subject; you 
know that I have as high, in fact, a higher stan- 
dard of moral purity than most men. I think 
marriage a sinful state to enter into. No 
medieval monk, who scourged himself to death, 
had more admiration for tiie chastity of the flesh 
and spirit than I have. I am aware that what I 
proposed is wrong, but I have sounded the depths 
of my own nature, and I know that as long as 
I live my flesh will war against my spirit, and 
carry the day very often. Good-bye, then, Cres- 
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« 

Bida^ if that is your final detennination. It I 
had asked yon to many me, and yon had loved 
me and yet refused me on the score of exalted 
feeling, then I would have believed in your high 
notions. I wonder if ever some lady will love 
me, and refuse my hand in marriage on that 
score. Now, Cressida, that is my ideal woman — 
but as I shall never ask any woman to marry me, 
how am I to find out if my ideal exists ? Good- 
bye, Cressida." 

He actually raised his hat coldly, and walked 
out of her sight, leaving her bewildered and sick 
at heart, under the shadow of a beech tree, 
shrinking from the fiery scourgings of her better 
-angel. 
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CHAPTER IL 



" * For we trost we hare a good oonacienoe/ — Hebrewi xiii. 18« 
" * Trust ! trost we have a good oonscienoe ! Surely, if there ii 
«nything in this life which a man may depend npon, and to the 
knowledge of which he is capable of arriving upon the most in* 
dispntable evidence, it must be this very thing —whether he hai 
a good conscience or no. ' 

*' I am positive lom right,' quoth Dr. Slop." 

" Tristkam Shandt.'* 

N 



BoBERT QumoEY Went among his hospital 
patients that day with the nsual self-possessed 
acamen, and delighted a certain batch of intelli- 
gent students with the conciseness and force of 
his clinical lectures. He had to hold a consalta* 
tion with several eminent members of the faculty 
At three o'clock, and when that was over he went 

TOL. IL 
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home tired to his own rooms, and dined alone ; 
afterwards he sat np far into the warm Jane 
night, studying and making annotations in store 
for another large work, on an abstruse subject, 
connected with subcutaneous surgery. Undoubt- 
edly he was a worker, an ambitious toiler in the 
fields of science, a very patient pupil of the great 
teacher, Nature, and there seemed little doubt but 
that fame and fortune would ultimately reward 
his efforts ; he deserved success, and this he said 
to himself, when, towards the grey morning, 
chilled and wearied by sleeplessness and study, 
he walked almost feebly into his inner chamber, 
and surveyed his white, worn face in the glass. 
Then he began to talk to himself about Cressida, 
and about Louise also. 

** I am such a rash wretch," he growled, 
" how I have put myself into that creature's 
power ; she will set me down for a low 
senbualist^ when I only meant to propose a 
pleasant and intellectual intercourse. Of course 
it would not be possible — it would not be human— 
for me to visit her like a brother. Pshaw I 1 wish 
I had no human nature. Why are we given such 
high strainings after ideal good, joined on to such 
grovelling desires ? Hang]^it I we are all animals, 
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that is the true secret ; and where is the nse of 
letting the degrading conscioasness humiliate ob 
to the dost She wants me to many her/' he 
«dded, smiling grimly ; ^^bat if I retain the nse of 
my reason, fair damsel, I woald not tie my life to 
sach a wild cat. I would rather die. I could 
neither work, nor think,' nor read if I had a woman 
always with me. I should go mad; she will 
find out that little torment, Fairfax, one of these 
days, and harden that little creature more than 
ever against me. Now, I shouldn't mind marrying 
ker if the marriage might be dissolved iu a year ; 
a year is long enough to spend with any woman, 
and marriages ought to be dissolvable at the end 
of that time; when civilisation has reached 
its highest point, that will be found out, for the 
misery of most marriages is already an admitted 
fact. Of course you grow first tired of each other, 
then hate each other. Oh I may Heaven pre- 
serve me from such thraldom," and the young 
doctor shuddered. *^ Louise is not a bit like 
the other; she would never take anything to 

heart, and she would marry another man if I 

if I ^not that I seriously contemplate such a 

thing ; of course not, but still, how on earth is 
that fellow to support her ? and is it right for 

2 
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Pairf ax to sanction that thin, shabby young 
man's attentions? He'll never marry her — he 
never can, poor wretch, and she does not really 
care one atom more for the cur than she does for 
me^ only he talks of marriage, and I don't" 

Kobert smiled a satisfied smile at this reflec- 
tion. He went to bed and slept soundly, and 
dreamed that he was seated in a first-class rail- 
way carriage with Louise Fairfax, having per- 
suaded her to fly with him to the Continent, only 
her father, unfortunately, was following them in 
an express train, hired for the purpose, and 
Neville, the usher, was the engine driver. Swiftly 
the avengers came upon the track of the run- 
aways. Louise seemed to play a very insignifi- 
cant part in the dream. She put her pretty head 
upon his shoulder, and slept soundly, nor could 
his words or caresses arouse her. Presently the 
train came to a full stop at a monster station, 
where an enormous crowd thronged the platform. 
Robert lifted his little prize out of the carriage, 
and was making his way hastily towards the con- 
fines of the crowd, when he perceived Cressida 
Fleming clad in a thin, white garment, her 
hair floating wildly, an insane look upon her pale 
face; the crowd parted for her to pass, men 
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looked after her, shrag^ged their shoulders, and 
whispered. Suddenly her eyes fell upon Robert 
— she uttered a cry, and pointed at him, aid 
gabbled in inarticulate jargon ; then all the 
crowd turned upon him^ and a thousand fingers 
pointed at him, while a thousand voices jabbered 
without words at him, and amid such a din as a 
dream of Tophet alone could have conjared up, 
he awoke shivering and ill ; he lighted his lamp, 
swallowed some reviving cordial, then lay down 
again to sleep calmly and softly. 

In the morning he went out towards East 
London. The workhouse aathorities in St Mar- 
garet's Lantern had been accused of starving some 
old men to death, permitting the beating of a 
dying girl with a horse whip, and leaving some 
young children to sleep, half naked, upon damp 
flag stones in a back kitchen, which chilling ad« 
ministration of charity one of the infants had re- 
sented by escaping into another world, thus en- 
tailing serious inconvenience and disagreeable 
comment upon its tender guardians. 

There was an indignant investigation going on 
into the doings and misdoings of those in au- 
thority, and Robert was engaged upon the com- 
mittee of inquiry. He took particular interest 
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in social qoestions and pablic wrongs ; in fact, he 
was a philanthropist, at least in theory, towards 
humanity at large^ and the doings at the Lantern^ 
which, under a cloak of piety and much psalm- 
singing, had caused terrible physical suffering, 
and even destroyed much human life, were as 
hateful in the eyes of tbe young doctor as they 
could be in yours, kindly reader. 

So Robert went to St Margaret's Lantern, and 
helped to conduct the inquiry, and very severe 
was he upon the matron^ Mrs. Martin, who, de- 
spite her robust proportions, appeared to have no 
milk of human kindness in her ample breast; and 
very sarcastic was the young doctor when he 
questioned the master and the porters, and bum- 
bledom in general quailed beneath the keen wrath 
of his watchful dark eyes. He spoke pityingly 
also to the shrivelled, cleanly, palsied men, the 
tottering, neat, ancient women whom English 
charity had received into its cold embraces, and 
he looked sad when he heard of one seeming harsh 
rule, that no visitor or friend must presume to 
give these feeble children of Adam any homely 
comfort in the shape of ounces of tea. 

" You will be better attended to," he said to 
an aged dame, who kept on curtseying, and 
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drawling oat the dull, monrnfal, old story of her 
rhenmatism, and her two sons killed by the ex* 
plosion of fire^lamp. ^^ You will be better ai» 
twded to in time." 

'^ And most likely be dead afore^ sir ; thank 
yon, sir; the Lord bless you, sir." 

Robert gave the miserable creatare a sixpence, 
and then he distributed a small stock of sixpences 
amongst the old people. 

'^ ^May the Lord cause His face to shine upon 
yon,' " said one old man, ^^ ^ May He lead yon 
into all truth.' " 

Now, Robert bethought himself of the jabber- 
ing crowd of his dream, who had turned upon 
him faces full of scorn. These blessings of the 
poor were surely a refutation of the upbraidings 
of his severe conscience. Yes, he was too sensi- 
tive. That conscience of his had conjured up the 
horrible phantom crowd. He was resolved not 
to be so weak as to give heed to its preachments 
in future. These good people blessed him, and 
he deserved the blessings. He would not listen 
to that hag of a conscience who represented that 
the blessings had been purchased with six- 
peuces. 

Then Robert Quincey sauntered oat (^ the ugly 
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square building^ into the dosiy road, with its row» 
of small, half respectable, half shabby, icean- 
looking houses, and a few steps brought 
him to the dwelling of pretty Louise Fairfax. 
Jane was still a retainer of the struggling family, 
and despite constant outbreaks, rebellious refusals 
to eat stale bread, or put, as she forcibly ex- 
pressed it^ ^^ Meat as was gone maggotty into her 
blessed belly," there seemed little probability of 
the poor creature's bettering herself. 8he still 
remained to do the washing, scrub the floors, tend 
the children, and scour the saucepans. She 
opened the door for Doctor Quincey in a very ill 
humour at the moment, by reason of its being 
washing day. The whole of Jane*s cotton skirt, 
which clung about her ankles more closely than 
a night dress, was drenched with steam and warm 
water. Her bare arms were wet with soap suds. 
From the small knot of black hair confined with 
two hair pins at the crown of her head, there 
straggled some thin long streaks which came 
across her face, and increased the slovenliness of her 
tout ensemble. Jane squinted at the young doctor 
and opened the parlour door for him in silence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax and the children wero 
dining off cold meat from an adjoining cook shop, 
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very nninviting looking meat, sapposed to be 
salted beef. 

^^ I caD*t ask 70a to take anything^ Quincey/' 
said poor Mr. Fairfax, pushing away his plate ; 
'4t's as hard as brick ends, as tough as boot 
leather." 

^^ I think, really, people ought to be punished 
for selling such meat," said Mrs. Fairfax, turn- 
ing some pieces over with a fork. ^^ I wish I had 
sent for cheese, but it's washing day, and we 
couldn't cook. Lydia, remember to get a nice 
fresh egg for your papa's tea this evening." 

^^ I hate eggs at this time of the year ; get roe 
a bit of veal cutlet, Molly." 

** Very well, dear," said the wife. 

She had nothing to eat herself, poor woman, in 
place of the unpalatable beef, nor did she appear 
to think of herself, nor even very much of her 
children. All her thoughts were centered just 
then upon her handsome, self-indulgent, not 
ill-natured idol, William Fairfax. It struck 
Robert Quincey to ruminate at that moment on 
woman's devotion to man, and he smiled philo- 
sophically at Mrs. Fairfax turning over the hard 
meat with her fork, and at Mr. Fairfax sipping a 
glass of ale, bought expressly for his drinking. 

5 
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<^ Mrs. Fairfax, your abnegation is a lesson to 
all," he said, gently. " Now I hope you will in- 
dulge yourself with a little cutlet at tea time." 

'^ It's her own fault if she starves herself," said 
Mr. Fairfax, testily. ^* I am not a housekeeper 
nor a cook ; I leave everything to her." 

** Of course you do, William," said Mrs. Fair- 
taXf blushing for her husband and for herself. 
** You are only too good natured." 

^^ I begin to think, after aU, therd may really 
be something in marriage. I hope you don't 
mean to convert me, Mrs. Fairfax^ but really^ to 
have a lady always so kind and thoughtful for 
one, it mtist be pleasant in some degree." 

" I should be very much delighted if I could 
convert you," said Mrs. Fairfax. 

**He is only fooling us, Molly," said Mr. 
Fairfax. 

" No, upon my honour I am not," said Robert, 
earnestly. ** I begin to see that marriage has its 
bright side as well as its dark one." 

" Whoever could doubt that?" said Mrs. Fairfax. 

•^ Perhaps Doctor Quincey has fallen in love,*' 
said Lydia. 

*^ I have no doubt he falls in love half a dozen 
times a year," said Mr. Fairfax^ peevishly. 
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Bobert looked up at the father oi pretty Louise, 
and read what was in his heart. 

^^ I am by no means so inconstant If I place 
— where I place my affection it remains fixed." 

^^ Bat it*s not worth fixiug, after all, since 
yon are such a sworn celibate/' said Mr. Fairfax, 
beginning to smile. The hot Jane sunshine 
coming in by the comers of the faded blind, and 
lining in white bright patches upon the poor old 
carpet was a merry and a gladsome inflaence, 
despite the contrast between its splendonr and 
the meanness of the room it visited, and Mr 
Fairfax, watching the dancing bars and little 
squares of light, smiled less sadly than might 
have been expected. 

'^ After all, perhaps, I am not such a sworn 
celibate," said Robert Qaincey. 

Mrs. Fairfax smiled The young children be* 
gan, seeing their mother look less severe, to 
tumble about the floor and to laugh first in sub* 
dued fashion, but by degrees in real uproarious 
earnest so that Mr. Fairfax asked, testily, 

** Why the deuce they didn't go to Jane ?" 

To Jane, amid the steam of the washing 
and the loud protestations and remonstrances of 
that excitable personage, the young Fairfaxes 
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were consigned, and then Robert Qaincey asked 
Mr. Fairfax if it were trae that he had spent the 
day before in Windsor Forest, with all his 
famOy, and aooompanied by ^Hhat fellow, the 
usher," for it was one weakness of Robert's, 
that he never spoke patiently or civilly of any 
person whom he disliked. 

*^ Yes, it is true," said Mr. Fairfax, a little 
bashfully. '^ It was a glorious day ; the woods 
were divine after this — this dust heap." 

*^ I really think it did papa good," said Mrs. 
Fairfax, gently. 

" And the youngsters enjoyed it thoroughly," 
said Mr. Fairfax, between the pu£b of his pipe. 

'^ No doubt," said Robert, drily. Then, after 
a pause, '^ I suppose I shall have to congratulate 
Miss Louise very soon upon a change of name, 
wedding cake, and all that, eh ?" 

Robert laughed quite spitefully ; he could not 
help it. 

"Why, hang it I she's only seventeen," said 
Mr. Fairfax, quite flushing at Robert's mirth. 
" She can wait a few years, I hope." 

"Oh I by all means," said Doctor Quincey. 
" If there appears to be anything to wcdt for, I 
should recommend her to wait, by all means. 
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This person may turn ont a very popular author 
one of these days, only the worst of it is, there 
does not seem to be a great probability of it just 
yet, does there ?" 

" Not just yet," said Mr. Fairfax. 

Bobert burst into another and sharper laugh. 

** Oh I dear me," he said, pausing with the 
tears in his eyes, ^^ what a funny world this is. 
1 am amused at it, you know . I sit by, a spec- 
tator of those great games in life — courtship and 
matrimony, and I assure you T see some extra- 
ordinary things that you interested folks don't 
perceive at all." 

*• What do you mean ?" asked Mr. Fairfax, a 
little haughtily. 

** Why, my good dear sir," said Robert, cross- 
ing over to the fire-place and leaning against the 
mantelshelf ^^ I remember you in this room, not 
six months since, vowing to kill any man who 
ever should do any wrong to beautiful Miss 
Louise." 

" Well, good God," roared out the father of 
Miss Fairfax, so loudly that Mrs. Fairfax gave a 
great start. " You don't mean to hint — ^" 

" Patience I patience !" said Robert, his eyes 
shining with a hot brightness, his thin cheek. 
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flnsbed by a feeling of mingled shame and ex- 
citement ; for do what he would, the claraour- 
ings of his conscience, were audible above the 
din of noipy and unholy imps who prated 
in his soul, "Patience I no harm yet, none 
whatever; it's only the dread of what may 
be. In the most natural and simple and erery 
day course of events possible, things are— I ven- 
ture to say so — ^likely to take that form you so 
much dread,*' 

Then Robert leant against the mantel-shelf 
more heavily, with a wearied, yet satisfied look, as 
of one who had relieved his mind by speaking the 
truth plainly, regardless alike of censure as of 
consequences. 

" What the devil do you mean?" asked Mr 
Fairfax, 

Robert took a chair, and spread out his arms 
and hands towards his friend, while the flush 
upon his cheek grew deeper, and the brightness 
of his eyes waxed brighter, 

" I know so much more of the world than you 
do, Mr. Fairfax, although I am younger." 

*' I dare say you do ; I only know this much 
of it, that I hate it ; it has used me villanously 
enough." 
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''This fellow^ only an usher, not a gentle- 
man, Mr, Fairfax; a radical; a disciple of — 
of — of—" said Robert, casting about for the 
name of some noted infidel, ''of Voltaire, 
in matters relating to religion : what likeli- 
hood is there that he will respect the purity 
of yoor daughter, in mind, or in any re* 
gard whatever. I know he would marry her if 
he could, but he can't, Mr. Fairfax ; he can't, 
he is half starved himself. You know that ; and 
he has strong passions. Why, they are giants, 
his passions ; Titanic in force ; his very ambition 
is colossal Some day it will kill him — its dis- 
appointment will, I mean; but as regards his 
love — " Robert made a gesture of the most 
withering contempt. " That man, Mr. Fairfax, 
is not one to wait five years in all honour 
for the hand of Louise; he is not one to wait 
for anything. If he cannot make money 
soon, he will take to plunder in some guise ; 
can't you read how wild he is for wealth, 
how he chafes under his poverty? he has no 
endurance, not a tittle. When he finds how 
long the winning of Louise will take him, he 
won't wait. He will not persuade her into a mar- 
riage. No, no ; he is too wise, too~I mean his 
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circamstances are too c^esperate, and his false 
pride would hold him back from asking her to 
share a garret with him. No, no ; worse will 
come of it, mark me, if you encourage this 
folly I" 

Bobert shook his finger at Mr. Fairfax, who 
was smoking very moodily. 

** God knows, if I thought so I" 

" But while you are making up your mind if 
you think so or not, the evil will have hap- 
pened." 

" You give poor little Loo no credit at all for 
knowing her duty,*' said Mr. Fairfax, 

*^ As much, believe me, as I give to any girl in 
England," said Bobert, flinging out both his 
arms emphatically. ^^ I think Miss Louise a most 
modest young lady." 

" She has been to France, unfortunately, poor 
girl," observed Mrs. Fairfax. " Lydia shall never 
go to France." 

*• France be hanged," ejaculated Mr. Fairfax. 

** You see," said Bobert, " she— she — " and 
he laughed a little. " I don't really think she 
cares so very much about him. I don't, indeed; 
and now is the time to crush this folly in the 
bud." 
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'* But the yoDng fellow is very fond of her,**' 
aigoed Mr, Fairfax, «'and I think him gene- 
roas hearted. Ton are prejodiced against him^ 
Qnineey/^ 

'^ Perhaps so ; oh I possibly so/' said Robert, 
looking pale and vexed, and standing op again to 
lean against the chimney piece. '^ I may be,, 
bnt my instincts seldom deceive me, and I ven- 
ture to prononnce that man dangerous." 

'^ I do not think it at all right for Louise to 
walk with him so late in the evening," said Mrs. 
Fairfax ; " I never did think that right" 

" ni stop that," said Mr. Fairfax, "and Tit 
stop his coming here so often. FU tell him I object 
to his meeting Louise alone, and I wonH have 
it considered an engagement, until — until he has 
something definite to offer, some more decided 
prospect; in fact — *' 

" The plan is," said Bobert Quincey, " what 
is the use of half measures ? DonH let him come 
here at allj break the whole affair off at once, 
Don^t you aj^ree with me, Mrs. Fairfax, when, 
you reflect that this fellow is a positive infidel — 
it's no use to disguise the matter, or call thinga 
by wrong names ; he t$ a positive infideL" 

" I quite agree with you. Dr. Qumcey. 1 hava 
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always thought Mr. Neville objectionable since 
that night when he spoke against religion in thia 
room, but Mr. Fairfax appears to like him.'* 

" I do," said Mr. Fairfax, bluntly ; « I do like 
him, and that's the trath." 

Robert looked down at the shabby carpet, with 
a very white, miserable face, and began to cnt a 
small piece of lead pencil into a fine point Pre- 
sently he said, 

" He is a newer friend than I am, and a plea- 
santer one — " 

" Not half so pleasant," interrupted Mr. Fair- 
fax, " not half so cheerful ; he is a poor dog like 
myself, but I like him. As for you, you are my 
friend ; I owe you money, I owe you gratitude 
for time and medical attendance, and genial 
kind-heartedness and sympathy, and fifty thou- 
sand things besides. Nothing that I can do will 
ever repay all the debt I owe to you, but you don't 
want to marry Louise, or 1 would give her to you 
to-morrow, half promised as she is to this other 
man." 

Pobert laughed, and the colour came back to 
his pale face. 

" Thank you," he said* ** I will plead guilty 
to a very tender regard and admiration for Miss 
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Louise, more than I ever experienced before for 
any woman in the world, only snch a step is 
so contrary to my creed, so much against my pre* 
conceived ideas, I should go wild at the restraint. 
Gk)od heavens !" And here he laaghed again. 
" Fancy Robert Quincey married. Not yet. Oh I 
I must have time before I enter — conld think of 
entering — upon snch a life. Good bye, now; re- 
flect npon what I've said ; take care of that dar- 
ling little child." 

Robert escaped from the house apparently in 
deep emotion^ leaving the seed he had planted to 
take root, and produce its own fruit in due season. 

" I said only truth," he muttered, addressing 
his angry conscience. " That usher is a danger- 
ous man, and his passions are Titans." 
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CHAPTER IIL 



''0, look ! the sun begins to rise, the HeayeoB are in a s^low. 
He flnnes upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know 
And there I move no longer now and there His light may shine-. 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine.' 

Tenntson. 



There was a dull street in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Square, somewhere near the region of 
St. Martin's Lane, and in this street stood a two- 
storied, shabby-looking house, with projecting^ 
ancient front. A picturesque, untidy, unhealthy 
dwelling, probably. The lower story was devoted 
to trade — trade in old chiua, old furniture, old 
coins,, old pictures ; the shop, narrow, dusty^ 
littered, with small window and low doorway^ 
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api>eared cool from its very dingiDess and dark- 
ness, on a certain bright Jane morning, when the 
«nn was making the pavement hot. The bine sky, 
looking down sweetly npon the close packed dwel- 
lings of men, seemed to teU a tale of long grass, 
of mowers, scythes, of shady elm trees, of 
dog rose bnshes, radiant, bat thorny, stretching 
ont their long briars to meet the chaste embrace 
of the clinging white convolvoli ; of farm home- 
steads, standing amid golden rick yards ; of faint 
bine smoke cnrling out from their chimney tops 
and floatmg aloft in the still summer air ; of hay- 
makers, ruddy cheeked from sun's kisses, with 
bright tinted cotton skirts, reaching only to 
the ankles, and displaying limbs strong with the 
strength of youth, if lacking somewhat the nice 
symmetrical proportions of nurtured and cultured 
beanty. The blue sky looked down sweetly, into 
the dull poor street near St, Martin's Lane, and 
(those whose eyes were turned upward towards 
it), thought of the woods and lanes, the 
summit of hills where the breezes were fanning 
the gorse bushes, the sands where the great 
shining sea came lazily breaking against the 
crimson pebbles on the shore. 
The house with the projecting front and the 
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antiquarian shop on the basement was not a 
cleanly looking hoose, the blinds were soiled and 
faded ; as for the shop window, it had not been 
cleaned within man's or woman's memory, and 
the dirt was encrusted so thickly upon the panes 
as almost to form a pattern in some places. A 
little boy came slowly down the narrow shop, 
stumbling against the old carved chairs, knock- 
ing down the dust-grimed screens, pushing the 
spindle shanked tables feebly aside, creeping 
round the comers of curiously ugly, wonderfully 
ancient cabinets, coming to grief against un- 
comfortably knobbed or angular sideboards, 
whose edges seemed sharp and spiteful, for when 
the boy emerged into the doorway he rubbed first 
one ankle, and then both his shins, as though he 
had met with disaster in the course of his short 
Journey. A short journey hitherto had his life 
been he had only looked upon London streets for 
thirteen years, and had first seen the light in 
the dingy old dwelling we are speaking of. 
Coming out into the front of the house, and 
dragging with him a queer stool, carved into a 
fantastic resemblance of Time with his scythe, 
the head of Time forming the seat, his legs and 
part of his scythe the grotesque supports of the 
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Btool, the child seated himself with difficulty, 
and laid his small crutch upou the pavement. 
The boy was a cripple ; his little limbs, twisted 
and shrunken, were cased about with irons. His 
hair of a bright auburn, abundant, long, and well 
brushed, hung about the shoulders, and gave 
a look wild and picturesque to the small head. 
Presently the child drew out a book from his 
pocket, and opening it at a page where the leaf 
was turned down began to read attentively, 
pointing out each word for himself with a long 
lead pencil, a somewhat unnecessary proceeding, 
for if his eyes moved as fast as did his pencil 
from word to word he was as rapid a reader as one 
need desire. The boy was fairly buried in his 
book ; some passers by turned once or twice to 
look at the little figure, grotesque, and yet not 
wanting in its element of beauty, but the child 
never once glanced up until he was aroused by a 
man's voice saying — 

" You have lodgings to let Can I see them ?" 
The boy looked up dazed from his book and its 
world, different to the world around him, and 
seeming still to hear the voices of the personages 
of whom he had been reading, did not com- 
prehend the words of the person who addressed 
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him, 80 that the young man was obliged to repeat 
his question about lodgings a second time. 

The boy placed his book upon his knee, 
{Old shook back his long hair from his ^white, 
sharpened face. He had very large eyes, dreamy 
enough for an incipient poet; the rest of the 
features were too strongly marked to be termed 
handsome — they possessed none of the roundness 
or bloom which we associate with boyhood. ** My 
grandaddy is out," he said, " but if you like to 
see the room, we've only one to let" 

" You give no attendance ?" 

The boy shook his head. 

'* Our servant won't wait on anybody." 

"And the room is empty?" asked the 
stranger. 

" Yes, just one empty room," said the child, 
** looking out on tiles and roofs at the back — 
nothing to be seen but tiles and roofs." 

Be was fidgetting to get at his book again ; he 
opened it, peeped, shut it up, but turned the 
place down carefully, and looked at the stalwart 
stranger and sighed. The stranger returned the 
gaze, not merely with the carelessness of a man 
who has come to look for lodgings, and who thinks 
no more of the human creature he questions thau 
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of the Londoa sparrow which hops ahoat his feet, 
bat with the interest of a stadent of humanity, 

** Do yon always live here, my boy ?" 

•* Yes ; I wish I lived where I conld see woods 
and mountains, or the sea^ the great, roaring, wide, 
wide sea. I have often seen it in a dream, 
stretching, stretching out further than eye or 
tiiought can reach, with brightness at the end, 
&int^ glorious, and wonderful, and then I wake 
up and find my little bedroom, and nothing 
beautiful near me but my books. I read them, 
and find out things to dream about'' 

This was a child, who, debarred by his physical 
infirmity from joining the sports natural to his 
age, and having been taught to read, lived 
without companions in a world of books. It was 
a strange sight 

John Neville, forthwith, took a vast interest 
in the fortunes of the lame boy. 

** What is your name ?" he inquired. 

*^ Robin Clarke is my name." 

The child turned to his book again. 

'^I should say you read too much, Robin 
Clarke," said the usher. 

'^ Oh I that's what grandaddy and others say ; 
but if I did not read I should sit and weep for 

VOL. II. D 
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my helplessness. When I read I am a prince, 
or I am a brave soldier king, riding to battle, 
and charging at the head of mj troops ; or a 
little prince, who may ride all day through woods 
and forests, dressed in hunter's green, with a 
bugle horn at my waist and a troop of faithful 
servitors in my rear ; or I am a wise, strong man, 
not rich or merry, or finely clad, but still a wise 
man, working hard at my desk, in my office, 
doing some good in the world, perhaps writing 
books to make people happier. When I do not 
read I am only laptie Robin Clarke, a poor little 
boy who cannot run, or jump, or play, who must 
sit still and thinks till sometimes he begins to feel 
even wicked." 

The mixture of childish speech with the high 
flown language he had borrowed from his chief 
companions — books — was very quaint and touch- 
ing. 

John Neville put his hand upon Robin's head, 
and asked him some more questions. 

It seemed Robin was an orphan ; his mother 
had died when he was born, and his father had 
gone abroad and died a few months after. 
His grandaddy was named Skye ; he was very 
kind to him, and had taken care of him ever 
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Bince he was bom. His lameness was the result 
of bad nursing and weakness ; and the doctor at 
the hospital for diseases of the bones had said 
that his limbs would never be much better, 
although he might grow taller and stronger per- 
haps. His grandaddy was very fond of money, 
meaning to save it all np for Robin against he 
should be a man. 

^^ But I would much rather he gave me a little 
pony to ride, and took me in the coantry that I 
dream about so often, now," said Bobin, plain* 
tively. 

" No doubt you would," said John ; " but, if 
you do not mind the trouble, will you allow me 
to see this room ^hich is to let, and which you 
say is empty and looks out on the tiles. ^' 

** I think you won't like it at all," said Bobin, 
looking np at John Neville from his seat on the 
grotesque stool, and with his long bright hair 
fiilling away from his old fashioned face in rich 
sweeps, which a painter might have coveted to 
imitate. " I think you won't like it at all ; and 
old Friscilla is sometimes cross, and grandaddy 
is nearly always out, and the place is old, and 
dark, and sad," and dropping his voice, ** I 
think it's haunted, if there are such things* 
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I hear footsteps in the night; but Fm not 
afiraid of ghosts/' said weird Bobin, with the 
first smile which had come upon his face dnring 
the long talk lighting ap his eyes with an odd 
light 

'< What is the rent ?" said John Neville. 

Bobin looked on the pavement and tried to re- 
member. 

** Grandaddy," said he, " isyeryfond of mon^, 
but I should like yon, I think, and I should let 
you the room for no reutat all, if you would take 
it'* 

'^ I am very poor, Bobin, but I had fan rather 
pay for my room." 

" That is being proud," said Bobin. " Chatter- 
ton was proud. I have read of him in ^ Lives 
of the Poets.' Are you a poet ?" 

''Not exactly, Bobin; I am very poor and 
very discontented, and very anxious to get 
rich.'* 

"Why so?" said Bobin; "if I were strong 
like you, and wise as you seem, 1 would scorn to 
get rich. I would hate to be a proud, rich, 
pompous person. I have read of numbers of such 
men. Why everybody hates them." 

" Does not everybody hate a poor, struggling 
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man, wise Bobin ? I think so/' said John Neville, 
smiling, 

** Do people hate you ?'* asked the little cripple, 

John Neville nodded in acqaiescence. 

" Do yon hate them ?" pursued queer Robin, 
stooping forward so that his long hair touched his 
knees. 

" Some of them." 

" Then you are not quite a good man," re- 
marked Robin Clarke, sagely. 

"Very far from that," said John Neville. 

" Stm, I think Hike you," said Robin Clarke; 
** there is a story written on your face, if I could 
read it." 

" What kind of story, Robin ?" 

Robin shook his wise young head, and glanced 
up sideways at John Neville, and looked so 
weird, elf like and old fashioned, that Neville, who 
was gifted with enough of fancy and imaginative 
wonder, felt an odd, half pleasing, half startling 
curiosity in regard to this tiny bud of London, 
faded in its tender youthfulness, pallid in its early 
beauty. 

" What kind of story do you read in my face, 
Robin ?" 
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*' Not a happy one, bati hope it will have a 
happy ending." 

'^ Qod grant it may/' said the naher, laying his 
hand on the child's bright hair. ^* You can see^ 
then, that I am not a merry young man. I 
have not been spending money and enjoying my* 
self at Ascot Races. I do not dance in 
ball rooms, I have no hunter, no gun, no fishing 
taekle, no yacht lying in the docks. I cannot 
leave the town. I must sit and work at my 
desk all the hot day through, and I have not 
a contented spirit which will let me grow fat 
and serene under my privations ; but a wild, im- 
petuous, rebellious one, always craving, yearn- 
ing, and dissatisfied ; that is what you have read 
upon my scowling forehead, and you are a 
discerner of spirits^ Robin, you certainly are." 

John smiled as he spoke, so that he looked 
pleasant enough for a hero in a fairy story, 
despite the somewhat rough fashion of his attire. 

"I like you very much indeed," said Robin, 
"and I wish you were happy, that's what I do. 
Oh I there comes grandaddy." 

John looked behind him, and perceived gran- 
daddy crossing the street. In another instant he 
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stood beside the usher, and took off his shabby 
old hat with politeness, and grinned a welcome to 
the young man. 

** Beautiful day, sir ; really summer weather- 
quite the old fashioned summers come back 
again. " 

John Neville slowly raised his hat and 
scrutinised grandaddy. He was a small old 
man, with attenuated legs, cased in very faded 
nether garments. His coat was green, and of 
such aDcient manufacture, so short waisted, 
swallow tailed, and bedizened with flat brass 
buttons, that it seemed more fit for the stage 
costume of some actor designing to personate a 
weedy and seedy individual of the first years of 
this century, than for the ordinary attire of an old 
gentleman flourishing under the benignant rule of 
Victoria the First Grandaddy Skye had a hand- 
somely chiselled, cunning little face, and light, 
amiable blue eyes. He was smooth shaven, his 
hair was short, scanty, altogether white. He was 
as peculiar looking in his way as Robin was in his, 
and the two were certainly uncommon types of 
humankind. 

*' I never remember a finer June, sir," said 
Grandaddy Skye, to the usher. 
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John talked aboat that June and the Jane be- 
fore it, and the June before that again, and Robin 
turned wearily to his book. Presently Neville 
saldy 

" You have a room to let. May I see it ? I 
think this street will suit my purpose, it is so 
quiet." 

"A particular quiet room, sir," said Gran- 
daddy Skye, chuckling, ** and only six shillings 
a week." 

•* And you give no attendance, Mr. Skye?" 

"Well, no, sir, no attendance, exactly. 
Priscilla wouldn't mind boiling your kettle, and 
doing up your room of a morning, just such , 
things as a gentleman can't do for himself. You 
are aware the room is empty, sir ?" 

" Yes, your grandson told me." 

Then grandaddy walked through his shop, and 
John Neville followed him. What curious old 
bureaus, what ghostly arm chairs, in which great, 
great grandmammas must have sat working old 
cunning embroidery stiches, or leaning their 
withered hands on gold headed canes. Queer 
tables, book cases, pictures, worn and faded as 
crippled Robin at the door, old drawers full of 
old coins, sets of tea cups, here and there a rare 
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beantifal plate or vase, on went old grandaddy 
thl-on^h this chaos of treasures, straight into a 
dingy parlour, whose dirt-encrusted window 
looked at a black back yard, and whose faded 
caipet was torn and unswept. 

** We're in a little confusion," observed Gran- 
daddy Skye, taking off his hat and preparing to 
seat himself — ^he offered a heavy cushioned chair 
to Neville — ^' but Priscilla is not the most active 
of domestics, only we're used to her, and she 
dotes on the boy." 

" What a very intelligent boy your grandson 
appears, Mr. Skye." 

*' And never been to school, sir, never been to 
school ; taught himself to read almost, as one 
may say, for it's very little instruction I have it 
in my power to give him — very little, indeed," 
said Grandaddy Skye. 

'^ He reads too much ; you ought to send him 
into the country for change of air. He is far from 
strong." 

" OhI bless you, sir," cried the old man, chuck- 
.Ung, ^' nearly as strong as a little bull, as strong 
as a little bull, bless his heart ; it's only the legs, 
sir, which was the effect of Priscilla's nursing in 
the first place I conjecture, though they say it's a 
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paralysis of the masoles ; bat whatever it is, it 
has nothing whatever to do with his general 
health. A remarkable boy, sir ; as well up in 
English and French history as most of the school- 
masters, knows much of Shakespeare by heart, 
and now wants to learn Latin and French^ only 
I can't afford to have him taught. Ha ! ha I 
hal" 

** And if you could afford it, you would be 
wror.g to encourage that young child ; he is too 
wise for his age already.'' 

" You say true, sir — ^you say true," said Gran- 
daddy Skye, chuckling exultantly; "and he 
won't be obliged, please God, to work for his 
living, seeing that his old grandaddy, as he calls 
me, is putting a little by against a rainy day, 
and means to provide for the boy, bless his little 
heart I Would you like to see your room, sir ?" 

John Neville followed the old man out upon a 
wide shallow, dusty, oak staircase, handsome and 
easy of ascent. On the first landing a door stood 
ajar, and Neville caught a glimpse of a tent bed, 
with very dirty white curtains, which was the 
sleeping place of grandaddy ; on the other side 
of the passage was a small room, containing a 
little bed, an arm-chair, toilet necessaries, and 
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two shelves, long, wide, and heavily laden with 
books, in dingy covers. 

" There's Robin's room, bless him," said 
Grandaddy Skye ; ^^ he's as neat and as 
particular as if he was an old maid, and uses 
more water and scented soap than you'd believe ; 
Friscilla has to clean all his room twice a 
week, and he dusts it every day himself — every 
day his own self. We mustn't so much as touch 
one of his books," continued grandaddy, in a 
burst of exultant delight. " Why, bless you, it 
would be as much as my life was worth 1" 

" Why don't you give him six weeks at the 
seaside ?" asked the usher, bluntly. 

Grandaddy rubbed his withered hands together 
and tried to smile gaily. 

•* Where's the use of going to such a terrible ex- 
pense, sir — ^such a terrible expense? Those people 
who keep lodging-houses at the seaside have no 
conscience, sir, none whatever ; they would think 
no more of running me up a bill of from fifteen to 
twenty pounds, than they would of crossing the 
street, sir, just about as much." 

" But if it did Robin good?" 

<* Not a bit, sir — not a bit ; he's used to Lon- 
don, sir-T-used to it and born in it, and he thrives, 
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sir, he do, indeed ; thoagh you might not think 
it, to see him like he is, but he grows, and his 
appetite ain't bad/' continued the old man, earn- 
estly. ^^ This morning I got him a nice little 
kidney for his breakfast, and he ate it all ; there's 
your room, sir." 

Now the room was a large one, with a low, but 
richly ornamented ceiling, a great fire-place, a 
beautifully carved mantelshelf of grey marble, a 
dormer window, looking out on tiles, chimney 
pots, and one distant church spire. 

" You could see Westminster Abbey on a clear 
morning, sir, before those warehouses was run 
up ; but you can hear the bell, and the bell in the 
clock tower of the new houses of parliament.'* 

"I want quiet, Mr. Skye. I am employed in 
translating Greek for a publisher, very hajd 
work, very little pay ; but I have other work of 
my own, and for that I shall want quiet, and I 
think I shall find it in your house. I like this 
room very much ; I will pay you a week in ad- 
vance, and send my things in to-night, and a 
woman to clean the place." 

The amiable blue eyes of Grandaddy Skye, 
usurer and curiosity dealer, sparkled when the 
poor author (for John Neville no longer owned 
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the sway of Doctor Bird) paid those six silver 
coins into his homy^ shrivelled hand. 

'* I'm sure, sir, I hope and trust you may re- 
main a tenant of mine for these many years — ^for 
these many years," said Grandaddy. 

John, ambitious as a statesman, may have 
shuddered at the old man's kindly wish, but he 
said nothing then, only shook his new landlord 
by the hand, and found his way into the street^ 
where crippled Robin still sat upon old Time, the 
oaken stool, and studied the ^^ Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 

**Good bye, Robin; I shall come home to- 
night," said Neville. 

*' Then you are going to live with us ?'* 

" Yes." 

^* I'm glad for myself, sorry for you." 

*«Why?" asked John. 

^^ The house is duU, close, dark, unhappy^ like 
a prison something, and Priscilla is kind, but so 
dirty." 

John Neville laughed, and Robin shook his 
head. 

'^ She is Irish ; smuts always will stick on her 
face ; she says she washes them off on Sunday. I 
don't quite believe it. Why do you laugh? I 
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hate to see dirty faces and uncombed hair^ and 
slip-shod shoes; they make me feel ilL Prisdlla 
and grandaddy laugh at me, but it*8 true/' 

" Gk)od bye, Robin," said John Neville, " you 
do make me laugh ; I can't help it/' but as the 
young man walked on^ a sadder look came into 
his eyes. 

^^ Poor little chap," he murmured, piteously, 
" poor little chap." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Woman is the leaser man, and all thy passions matoh'd with 
mine 
Are as moonlight onto sunlight, and as water onto wine." 

Tenntbok. 



Neville found his way into a tortuous labyrinth 
of streets, where brokers' shops abounded, and 
here he bargained for the necessary furniture of 
his poor lodging. Having purchased a deceit iu 
the shape of a sofa-bedstead, some blankets, a few 
chairs, a table for meals, another for writing, some 
cups, plates, knives, and various sundries, he 
hired what Edwardes would have termed an elderly 
•* female," and despatched her forthwith to the 
residence of Grandaddy Skye, with strict orders to 
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•weep^ scrab, and scour his room^ its walls, fire- 
place, cupboard, and window sash. Then he 
climbed on to the roof of an omnibas, which was 
lambering towards South London, and a short 
time afterwards he entered that shabby little par- 
lour where we have so often seen Mr. Fairfax 
smoke, Mrs. Fairfax dam stockings, Charlie 
bnild houses with cards, and Miss Ljdia deliver 
herself of sundry pertinent observations. 

Dinner was over, and Mr. Fairfax was smok- 
ing ; Mrs. Fairfax, complaining of a head ache, 
sat wearily, and, wonderful to say, idly on the 
sofa ; beautiful Louise, sleepy from the heat, was 
resting upon a very low seat near the window, for 
this was her time of holiday. The Golphinhous 
family was recruiting its health at the sea-side, 
nnd for six weeks Miss Fairfax was paid for doing 
nothing. Very kind and just, and even generous 
was the goodly Mrs. Golphinhous. 

Louise wore the most exquisite of blue 
muslins ; her rich hair was fastened into 
loops and coils of pale gold, for she had dis- 
carded ringlets of late. Anything more lovely 
than the young face, with its sweet pink flush, 
its long blue eyes, looking from under their fringe 
of dark lashes ; anything more intoxicating than 
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the contemplation of the slender, yet rounded, 
form, the pressure of the soft, white hand, it 
were difficult to conceive. 

John Neville loved this pretty girl entirely; 
she was a creature so divinely fair in her inno- 
cence — so precious in her loveliness — that hia 
strong man's heart ofttimes seemed to stand still 
in her presence, and his craving ambition to 
moderate its wild demands. A cottage with her, 
a competency with her, and farewell fame and 
wealth, and boyish dreams of requital on that 
scoffing world, which he had sworn should yet 
crawl slavish to his feet He felt thus at the^ 
moment when she rose to greet him, and mur- 
mured somewhat of the heat of the day, and 
of the fatigue of a morning walk. 

Mr. Fairfax asked him to be seated; but 
Mrs. Fairfeix gave him scarcely any welcome at 
all. 

"Well," said Mr. Fairfax, "and have you 
really given up your situation with Dr. What's- 
his-name^ there, in the Conolly Road?'' 

" Yes, sir." 

" Humph I" said the father of Louise. 

Neville felt the implied dissatisfaction, despite 
the few words which Mr. Fairfax spoke. 
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^' I have mj time now to myself, and my salary 
at that place was miserable^^' 

•* Do you intend to support yourself entirely hj 
literature?" 

^' Not entirely ; oh, no. T haye an engagement 
with a publisher for translations in Greek, and 
when these are over, he will give me more work,, 
if I need it" 

** And he pays you well ?" 

" Not well," said Neville, flushing hotly, and 
forthwith that violent Satanic school began howl* 
ing forth passionate execrations ; but he sat 
patiently, and watched Louise fastening up a coil 
of her golden hair which had fallen down. 

" Not well, you say ?" said Mr. Fairfax. 

**Not well," answered Neville, quickly, and 
somewhat irritably. 

Mr. Fairfax, watching the firm setting of the 
young man's jaw, that generally accepted evi- 
dence of a strong nature, marking the flashing 
of the dark eyes turned passionately towards 
Louise, observing the power, force, and will ex- 
pressed in the whole of the stalwart frame, ac- 
knowledged to himself that Kobert Quincey had 
been just when he had denounced his rival as a 
dangerous man, whose passions were Titans. 
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^^ I wonder when yon will be in a position to 
support a wife, Neville, my dear fellow, eh? 
Don't you think that yon are foolish to be 
hankering after snch an expensive luxnry ? Why, 
you should hear Dr. Quincey talk, and he is five 
or six years older than yon are, and really makes 
a respectable income out of students' fees, and the 
sale of his medical works ; he does not care much, 
about practice, but he makes six or seven hun- 
dred a year, and he wouldn't hamper himself 
with a wife until he had fimded some thousands, 
not for the world. He says domestic ties are a 
drag upon a man's endeavours, a clogging chain, 
which first hinders, and then chokes his ambition*^ 
Bacon calls riches the baggage of virtue, and 
Quincey calls home ties the impedimenta of the 
aspirant. Now, Quincey is the cleverest man I 
ever met with, " 

^< Nevertheless, I am not about to dedicate 
myself to his doctrines, or to become a disciple of 
his school ; it is a selfish school, Mr. Fairfax, and 
a heartless one." 

" There I differ firom you completely ; it is, on 
the contraiy, a self abnegatory school. Do you 
suppose that Mr. Quincey, a young man sensi* 
tively alive to the allurements of pleasure, 
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poBBessing an eye for beaaty, a fine taste, and — 
for I have reason to know it — a warm, kindly 
nature; do you not suppose he has sacrificed 
much of self in yolantarily choosing celibacy, 
loneliness, so that he may the more perfectly 
devote his life to science, and the general good of 
humanity? rather is the hot-headed, neck-or- 
nothing school a selfish one, my dear fellow, the 
plungers into matrimony and misery, who drag 
a delicate girl down to poverty and want, and aU 
to gratify a boyish passion, kindled out of heated 
blood and bright eyes. I've done it myself, so I 
have a right to speak. I've done it myself, and 
xny first wife may have been said almost to have 
died from grief and want. Now, don't youfollow^ 
William Fairfax, Mr. Neville ; take a more sensi- 
ble road in the world, and then you will make 
your fortune one of these days — perhaps." 

After this long speech Mr. Fairfax went on 
smoking for some time in silence, and John 
Neville watched Louise, who had pulled out some 
tatting work and seemed unwilling to look at 
him. 

** I may not be able to support a wife in com- 
fort for five years, Mr. Fairfax," said John 
Neville ; " but I may succeed as an author long' 
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before that time expires. If I am poor and 
struggling at the end of that time, I will release 
Louise from her promise, if she wishes it" 

Mr. Fairfax laid down his pipe, and stared at 
the andacions Neville in surprise. 

*^ Upon my soul, my good sir, you speak coolly I 
Belease Louise ! The child is much under age^ 
and is not bound by any silly promise she has 
given you. I should laugh, only I respect your 
earnestness, foolhardy as it is. Come, let us talk 
reasonably. I like you very much indeed, and if 
you had five hundred a year, or two hundred a 
year, private income, I would not stand between 
that child and you, not for the world ; but as it 
is—" 

Mr. Fairfax paused. 

" Do you come between us now ? Oh 1 Mr, 
Fairfax, Mr. Fairfax, for God's sake don't say 
that she is engaged to another man ; you don't 
know what evil you will do if you separate me 
from Louise." 

Neville's face had grown white, and the kind 
heart of William Fairfax was touched. 

•* God forbid that I should come between my 
child and any honest man's love. She is not 
engaged to any other man, Mr. NevUle; how 
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should she be? I daresay fhe silly baby believes 
herself engaged to yon, don't you, Loo?'* 

" Yes, papa.*' 

Neville's eyes shone, and the blood coursed 
back again to his white cheek. 

** Only I can't see how you are to live, and 
these long engagements are dangerous things, 
Mr. Neville; temptations grow out of them. 
There is a license which every engaged man 
thinks he has a right to appropriate to himself, a 
leave and permission to kiss and fondle the girl 
he is hankering after, and then " Mr. Fair- 
fax paused to clear his throat. ** And then in 
those five years of waiting and appropriation, 
either love has time to cool, or it may warm 
into ungovernable passion, which again may 
even lead to guilt, and in that case," said Mr. 
Fairfax, " I would have a man's life," 

" Papa," said Mrs. Fairfax, in a preaching 
voice, rendered faint by her headache, ^^do be 
careful what you say ; had not Louise better leave 
the room ?" 

'* If she likes," said Mr. Fairfax, crossly ; •^not 
tinless." 

"Do you suspect or imagine, Mr. Fairfax, 
that my love for Louise is so base P I would 
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coin my heart's blood into a shield for her pro- 
tection against the very fervour of my own 
passion, if that were possible." 

<< Bat it is not," said Mr. Fairfax testily ; << all 
lovers talk nonsense, so I excuse you ; but let me 
ask you one thing "—Mr. Fairfax was irritated 
now, partly because his wife had interrapted him. 
^* Let me ask you one thing. If it be fair to cut 
that girl cff from the chance of all the offers she is 
likely to have during the five years that she is 
waiting for your books to succeed ? Now, is it 
fair?" 

** No," said Neville, *^ it is not in your sense, 
because you look on marriage as a civil contract, 
a^d I may cut her off from a fine house in one 
of the squares, a carriage, and a life of fashion- 
able gaiety, if I succeed in holding her to her 
promise. But I regard love as the supremest 
good, and, therefore, if she loves me, I reserve 
for her a happier fate than would be hers if she 
were wedded to— -a coronet." 

As he spoke the last word a bitter smile curled 
his lip, and a sort of cruel fire danced in his eyes. 

" A coronet be hanged," said Mr. Fairfax, now 
fairly out of temper, for he was suffering sundry 
after-dinner pangs. 
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He threw his pipe down, and asked his wife if 
there was any brandy in the capboard. Louise 
arose, opened the little door, and gave her father 
half a wine glass foil of the liqaor — which, by the 
way, was u present from Robert Quincey. 

<'I am confoundedly poorly this afternoon. 
Beef steak always disagrees with me/' said Mr. 
Fairfax. 

John Neville watched Louise greedily ; he was 
waiting for some love token, but she hardly once 
raised her eyes to John's face. 

" Am I to understand that you desire to with- 
ilraw your promise, Louise^ and to turn me oflF?" 
asked John. 

** No, not to turn you off," said Miss Fairfajc, 
timidly. 

" Then what do you wish, Louise ?" 

" I should like you to come here until — 
until—" 

" Until what, Louise ?" asked Neville, calmly. 

His face had grown white again, but his voice 
did not shake. 

" Until you have succeeded in your books." 

*' Well, and then ?" 

** Then papa would give his consent." 

^* Meanwhile you are free to accept any offer 
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wtich includes a house in Bussell Square, or at 
Bays water. I only wish distinctly to understand 
the footing upon which we are supposed to stand 
towards one another." 

^' I don't understaud/' said Louise. 

" Don't you ?" inquired Neville, speaking 
ix>urteously, and striving to smile. ^^ Well, do 
you mean that I am to come here no longer as 
your accepted lover, but as your friend and your 
papa's acquaintance, and meanwhile you will 
mariy a rich man, if a rich man asks you ; but if 
a rich man does not ask you, and I make my for« 
tune, then you will accept me ?" 

^* No — no ; I am sure papa does not mean that, 
do you, papa?" cried pretty Louise, tearfully. 

^* Oh I answer me yourself, Louise, if you please. 
Do you mean that ?" 

^' I mean," said Louise, raising her weeping 
eyes to her lover's face, " that I love you thou* 
sands and thousands of times better than I love 
anybody else in the world." 

^'Well?" 

" And I will never, never marry anybody else, 
never, as long as I live." 

^^ Louise, do not bind yourself to any ridicu- 
lous promises of the kind," said Mrs. Fairfax^ 

VOL. II. s 
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** I mast say now, Mr. Neville, what I have often 
wished to say before, that your want of religions 
principle is an insuperable objection to yonr 
engagement with Louise, so far as I am con- 
cerned" 

John Neville bowed deeply to Mrs. Fairfiix, 
with a gloomy sarcasm upon his face ; but he did 
not speak. 

" Look here," broke out Mr. Fairfax, who had 
finished his brandy ; " come here when you like, 
and we shall be glad to see you ; but don't shackle 
that silly young thing with an engagement ; work 
hard and try to win her, but don't stand in her 
way — it is confoundedly selfish ; and she must not 
have any walks with you, Neville, unless Charlie 
or Lydia are present, and now you know where 
we stand. I won't ask you to stay any longer, 
now, because I'm not well ; but call again, drop 
in when you like. Don't look like all the woes, 
my boy, it's nothing when you're used to it, as 
we said at school. Oh I I must have some more 
of that brandy." 

Mr. Fairfax nodded to Neville, and Louise 
followed him to the door. In the passage he 
tamed suddenly towards her, and caught her in 
an almost savage embrace, to his heart, raining 
down hot kisses upon her lips. 
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" Oh I Louifle," he said ; " and after all, youp 
love for me is sach a poor weak thing ; it is no 
love, Louise." 

^' It is^ it is," she murmured; ^^ only papa says 
you'll always be poor. Oh 1 it's so horrid to be 
poor ; do try and get rich, John, will you ?" 

*•! will win or die," said the lover, as he 
rushed out into the summer day ; then he turned 
his steps towards West London, and the dwelling 
house of Grandaddy Skye. 
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TiGTOK ChBSBUIXII. 



Thzbe was an earl j breakfast at Mrs. Wigg's, in 
Portland Place, which was partaken of by the 
yonnger children, the goyemess, and the assist- 
ant Occasionally brisk Dr. Wigg ran in and 
swallowed a cap of coffee in great haste, standing 
up talking, meanwhile, and leaving orders and 
directions with Edwardes, the dumsy, who blush- 
ing behind shelter of the nm took refiige firom the 
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li^ht which made the brown eyes of Miss Eleming 
80 bewildering. 

Mrs. Wiggandher eldest daughter breakfasted 
privately npstairs, while Cressida Fleming pre- 
pared the coffee in the large parlour on the gronnd 
floor, and tried to maintain order among her 
little pnpils. Miss Fleming wore a white dress ; 
her hair was tastefully wound about her stately 
head with a ribbon of blue ; her cheek was pale, 
but the red month looked bright as the heart of 
a June rose, and the brown eyes were so full of a 
tender, sad languor, that Edwardes dared not 
trust himself to glance towards them. This 
heavy-looking medical student was wondering 
rather how it had come to pass that he found 
such excessive difficulty in appreciating the very 
good rashers and rolls which the liberally supplied 
table of Doctor Wigg offered to his appetite. 
Could it possibly have fallen out in the order or 
disorder of things that he had no appetite worth 
speaking of? and that he was more frequently 
occupied during his idle hours in ruminating 
upon the mental and physical perfections of 
that tall young female, than in enjoying the 
good things of this world in the shape of dinners 
and breakfasts by day, and sound, dreamless 
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slambeiti by night He knew very well tfaat 
instead of rolling over, lying coiled up snag and 
stirless, and thns drifting off delightfallj into the 
delicious land of Nod, as had been his wont after 
the toil of brain work and the fatigue of handi« 
work were over, he now tossed about all night, 
turning from side to side, calling himself a fool, 
and wondering whether the governess was en* 
gaged, or if not, whether he could ever succeed in 
making her care for him. He knew that,whereaa 
he had thought continually of the result of his 
forthcoming examinations in chemistry, pharmacy, 
and other branches connected with his profession, 
as being either detrimental to, or favourable for a 
certain daring scheme for establishing a flourish* 
ing practice in his native country town, and sur* 
rounding the declining years of a very homespun 
but loving mother with many comforts and 
luxuries which she cheerfully dispensed with under 
present circumstances, that now his schemes — his 
dreams, rather — were far more magnificent. That 
tall, graceful creature, if he ever won her for a 
wife, must walk in silks — or rather not walk 
at all, must drive in silks — and be waited on 
hand and foot. Poor foolish fellow I he could 
have waited on her now as it was, even in that 
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large parlour of Doctor Wigg's. He oonld have 
served her kneeling upon one knee, oonld have 
handed her the coffee cap and the plate of muffins 
and have blessed her had she patted his rough 
head by way of thanks, as we pat that of a faith-* 
(ul friend of the dog species. . And yet Edwardes 
had always talked of love and romance as of a 
weak and silly unreality, which only existed in the 
pages of three volume novels and the chatterings 
of school girls. So Cressida had no idea 
when she handed a oup to her clumsy friend^ that 
her white fingers imparted any more of divinity 
to the senseless China than did the chubby red 
hands of Tommy Wigg, aged ten, who occasionally 
made himself useful by passing and re-passing 
the coffee at the table. 

" We are to have a holiday to-day," said Tommy 
Wigg, speaking, sad to relate^ with his mouth 
full. 

The governess gently remonstrated with the 
young gentleman, who was not, however, one of 
her pupils. 

*^ We are all to have a holiday to-day," re- 
peated Tommy Wigg, after a short pause. " I 
am not going to those vile Zoological Gardens 
with the youngsters. I should think our young- 
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Bters knew all the beasts' faces by tbis time. They 
are always walked off eyeiy holiday to stare at 
those animals. I won't" 

'^ Mamma and papa are going to take as into the 
country, I think/' said one girl. " Perhaps to 
Windsor.*' 

" Is your papa going to take a holiday?" asked 
the governess, interested. " He never takes 
holidays." 

** He is going to, to-day," said Tommy Wigg, 
nodding at Miss Fleming. ** So you will be left 
behind. Mamma won't like to pay your fare; it's 
expensive on the Windsor line." 

Ed wardes began to wish that he had the thrash- 
ing of young Tom Wigg allotted to him as his 
morning's employment. He feared that the 
governess might be sensitive enough to wince and 
suffer from the discharge of such small shot as a 
thoughtless child's expression of its parents^ 
meannesses and paltry pride. 

Cressida only laughed, however, and put a large 
lump of white sugar in Tommy's cup. 

" I shall have the day to myself, then," said 
Miss Fleming ; ^^ so I shall go and visit an old 
friend." 

Edwardes found himself wishing all kinds of 
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evil to the old frieDd, supposing that individaal 
to be an indiyidaal of the male species. 

'^ Mr. Edwardes can't eat his ham,'' observed 
Tommy ; ^* may I have it ? I've finished mine." 

Edwardes answered this demand by passing 
his well toasted rasher to the greedy school-boy, 
and making himself very busy in cutting bread 
and butter for some of the younger children. 

Cressida looked at him kindly. 

" I hope you are not ill, Mr. Edwardes, that 
you can't eat ?" 

" I never was better in my life, Miss Fleming," 
said the assistant 

** I think this hot weather takes away one's 
appetite," said Cressida, carelessly stirring her 
own coffee. 

At this moment brisk Doctor Wigg burst in 
upon the little assembly like a blustering March 
wind. 

" I say, young ones, hurry, hurry. I have 
been hastening your mother. Come, come, off 
with you, all of you, to your nurse maids and 
get dressed, or we shall lose the train. I am 
going to take you all to Windsor ; off with you. 
A cup of coffee, please. Miss Fleming ; the roll, 
Edwardes — thank you. Now, will you remember 
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to go to the Orthopedio Hospital, in mj place, to* 
day ? Fve left the notes upstairs on my desk. 
You're a quick fellow, Edwardes. You'll make 
them all stare some of these days." 

Edwardes turned as red as a peony with plea- 
sure, but Cressida went on sipping her coffee 
with a weary, abstracted look upon her face, as 
though she were planning her visit to that old 
friend whom she had alluded to just before. 

"You must know, Edwardes, I was telling 
Quincey about your setting the fellow's leg last 
week all alone, and so capitally done, Quincey 
wouldn't believe it." 

Cressida found something had fallen from her 
hair or dress to the carpet at that moment, so 
that Edwardes could not see her face again for 
some time, she was so busy stooping and looking 
for it, whatever it was. 

" Good morning ; sha'n't be ready for business 
again till to-morrow ; first holiday I've taken this 
year." 

Out rushed brisk Dr. Wigg, leaving the gover- 
ness and assistant tete^h-tSte. 

" Quincey is a very clever lecturer," said 
Edwardes ; " you know him, don't you. Miss 
Fleming?" 
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^' Oh 1 yes/' said Cressida, in a hard voice, " I 
am well acqnainted with Dr. Qaincey." 

*^ He is a very odd fellow. I should not mnch 
think myself that ^ females ' would care about 
his society." 

" Should you not ? Why so ?'* 

** He is so affected in his mincing ways.'* 

^'He is delicate," said Cressida, quietly, *^ but 
that is not his fault." 

" No, but ^ females ' generally prefer a 
stronger, manlier fellow.*' 

" Do they ?" said Miss Fleming, carelessly. 

Edwardes knew perfectly well at that moment, 
though had his life depended on explaining how 
he knew it, he could not have done so, that the 
governess was annoyed with him, and considered 
him a vulgar boor. He continued to flounder 
about in vain attempts to make the proud, pale 
woman smile upon him more genially^ her manner 
became freezing. 

** He goes about saying he'll never marry," 
said awkward Edwardes. ^^ I believe it is just be- 
cause nobody will have him." 

Such a light flashed out of the great eyes at 
that moment ; such a colour came into Cressida's 
cheek, that Edwardes wondered what the deuce 
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Qaincey could have to do with this " daughter of 
the gods/' who presided over the coffee urn. 

** I believe Dr. Quincey would only have to an- 
nounce that he was looking for a wife, and half 
London would be at his feet. You forget, Mr. 
Edwardes, what a rising man be is ; how scien- 
tific! what powers of mind he has I I must 
beg you not to speak disparagingly of Dr. Qain- 
cey ; he is an old friend of mine. I never allow 
my friends to be spoken against in my hearing ; 
there is a great outcry against the spiteful tongues 
of us weak women, but it has often struck me 
that you of the nobler sex are quite as cruel and 
malicious in your speeches against one another." 

Edwardes glanced at her in blank surprise ; 
then he blurted out, 

*' Miss Fleming, 1 wouldn't offeod you for the 
whole world — ^not for the whole world." 

Such emphasis did the young man throw 
into his words, so piteous and pleading was his 
flashed face, that Cressida hastily extended her 
hand to him in token of forgiveness. 

" There, there, Mr. Edwardes, I am a Scotch 
woman, and my Highland blood is soon up^ but I 
am a staunch friend ; and though Mr. Quincey is 
nothing to me — nothing at all but a friend^ 
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hardly more than an acquaintance, in fact, now, 
still I cannot bear to hear him ran down. Why, 
I would defend you in the same way ; I would, 
really.'* 

"Would you? — ^would you, now? I wish, 
then, that somebody would pitch into me behind 
my back ; I do so wish it.'* 

" Depend upon it, you have your wish every 
day," said Cressida, with a light, half scornful 
laugh; '^ don't I know that such dear friends as 
I possess are continually, as you express it, pitch- 
ing into me when I am out of hearing; the 
world, the world, Mr. Edwardes, the chattering, 
changeable, censorious world, do not put yourself 
into a fever about what it says of you. The more 
people you number among your friends, the more 
times is your character pulled to pieces, and your- 
self laughed to scorn." 

" But I mean I wish you would stick up for 
me," said Edwardes, in confusion. 

" So I will, if anybody abuses you in my pre- 
sence ; depend upon it, I will. Mr. Edwardes, I 
want to go to St. Margaret's Lantern, to see an 
old school-fellow. Will you tell me the best way 
of getting there, and getting back in the even- 
ing ?" 
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" St Margaret's Lantern,** echoed JBdwardes ; 
^^it's a rather low neighbourhood, near the 
docks." 

" Oh 1 very likely, my schoolfriend is poor, and 
her father is only a clerk, hut she is the love* 
liest, the very loveliest creature you ever saw," 

" No," began Edwardes. 

^* Well, you could judge for yourself," cried 
impulsive Cressida; ^^you might call for me 
early in the evening, and be introduced to pretty 
Louise. Is it very far to St. Margaret's Lan- 
tern ?" 

^^ It's two miles the other side of London 
Bridge." 

" I don't even kjiow where London Bridge is," 
said Cressida. 

^^ You must take an omnibus from Begent 
Street. If you will tell me the number, and the 
road. Miss Fleming, I will call for you about 
seven o'clock this evening ?" 

*^ Will you ? Oh 1 it's hardly worth while, is 
it?" 

" I should be most happy, I should like it of 
all things," said poor Edwardes. 

" Well, then, thank you ; it's very kind of you, 
I'm sure," said Cressida. 
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She wrote down the address in pencil and 
handed it to her adorer, and then went to her 
room to prepare for her visit to Lonise Fairfax. 
It was a long, hot, wearisome jonmey by omnibus 
from Regent Street to St. Margaret's Lantern. 
Cressida looked doleftiUy npon the ugliness of the 
poor South London suburb, the miserable assem- 
blage of tall chimneys, mean houses, cheap shops* 
At last she was permitted to alight in the centre of 
the dusty road where the Fairfax family dwelt 
She found herself just opposite to the great brick 
workhouse, with its printed board at the gate, 
setting forth certain rules and regulations concern- 
ing tramps and wayfarers. She cast a half sympa- 
thising look towards the refuge of the miserable ; 
and her lip curled as she thought on the charities 
and tender mercies of the world she so much hated, 
Then she reached the home of Louise Fairfax^ 
plied the knocker, and was speedily confronted by 
Jane. 

'^ Is Miss Louise Fairfax at home ?" 

*^ Yes, Mis8^"said Jane, holding the door in such 
a way that Miss Fleming could not enter the 
house. 

" Is she engaged ?'* 

*^ I don't knowj exactly, ma'am/' said Jane, who 
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began to think that perhaps the tall yonng ladjr 
was married. 

" I wish you would ask her if she will see me. 
My name is Fleming, an old schoolfellow of hers.'*^ 

In answer to this appeal, Jane gradually forced 
the door back upon the candidate for admission^ 
who found herself standing on the flat stone be- 
fore the entrance, and Jane's squinting black 
eyes peeping at her through the narrow space^ 
between the door and its surrounding wood* 
work. 

" I'll ask her if she'll see you," said Jane. 

" Well, Louise," laughed Cressida, to herself, 
'^ this is a peculiar kind of welcome." 

Meanwhile Jane entered the little parlour 
which Louise was dusting, being attired in a 
shabby morning wrapper, for the day was yet 
early, and her pretty hair was carelessly fastened 
up with hair-pins. Where there is only one 
drudge of a servant and a number of children, it 
is hardly possible for poor ladies to be tastefully 
attired at the first hours of morning. 

*' Whoever is it, Jane ?" asked Louise. 

" I don't know who she is. Miss Loo. I've 
shut her out, though," and Jane grinned. 

" Shut her out ?" 
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*' Unta I've tolled yoa her name ; a tall, young 
pOBsnn. I don't know whether she's a married 
possun. I rather think as she is." 

" Did she give her name ?" 

^^ Yes ; said as she had been a schoolfellow of 
yonrs at France." 

" Fleming ; was it Fleming ?" 

*^ That was the very name as she gave." 

" Oh, bring her in, bring her in, my poor dear, 
mde, fanny Cressida. If she has gone I'll never 
forgive yon." 

Oat ran Jane ; bat Cressida was slowly walking 
along the ngly road, her sammer hat shading her 
eyes. Jane was up with her immediately. 

" Please, Miss, Miss Loo, '11 see you if you'll 
come back." 

** Oh," said Cressida, smiling. 

^^ Miss Loo's a nice, affectionate disposed young 
pussun," said Jane. 

"Wonderful," said Cressida, looking up, 
amused at Jane's knot of black hair and the two 
hair-pins. 

" Wonderful," echoed Jane. " I hope as she'll 
get married to one as ull be kind and affectionate 
in his ways." 

Cressida hurried on right through the door and 
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into the small parlour, where little^ beautiftil^ 
untidy Louise screamed a school girl scream and 
jumped into her arms. 

^^ Cressida, my dear old pet^ how glad, how 
dreadfully glad I am you are come. Oh! Vve^ 
such a lot of news to tell you." 

Cressida seated herself upon the sofa and looked 
round upon the poor little room. 

" I told you my house was a poor sort, old place,'* 
observed Louise, ruefully. ^^ I teach out daily^ 
now, do you know, only these are my holidays. I 
have forty pounds a year," and Louise nodded a 
half- triumphant, half-^ timid nod. 

Cressida laughed. 

•^ You poor little sham," she said, kindly. 

^* But I only teach very young children^ 
Cressida." 

^^ It would be better not to have to teach at all, 
wouldn't it, Louise? I understand that you are 
going to be married." 

^* Why, who ever told you that ?" 

" Robert Quincey." 

Louise turned scarlet at the name. 

"What, do you ever see him now? do you? 
is he—" 

And Louise paused; a thought was in her 
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yoQQg mind. She felt so confused tha t Cressida 
guessed what was in her heart Had not Robert 
accused her of betraying their gailty secret to 
this young thing ; doubtless, then, he had betrayed 
it to Louise. This idea, strange to say, had 
never struck Cressida before, else she would not 
bare sought out her old schoolfellow. She was not 
one tamely to submit to scorn or blame, however 
much that better angel of hers might scourge and 
lacerate her proud soul in private. She glanced 
up with the pale defiant face which Louise re« 
membered so well at school. 

^^I see him occasionally, because I am a gover* 
ness in the family of a London surgeon, and 
Doctor Quincey comes to the house on professional 
business." 

Louise still looked upon the ground with a 
troubled face. 

^^I suppose," said Cressida, in a hard voice, 
** that Doctor Quincey has expressed himself freely 
in regard to me, has he not ?" 

For answer, Louise turned away her head, and 
her soft little heart was heaved up in a great 
sob ; tears ran out of her long blue eyes ; she 
threw down the duster, and pulled out a funny, 
scanty little handkerchief. 
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** Pray don't give way to tears on my account^ 
Miss Fairfax,'* began Cressida. 

" Oh I Cressida, I can't help it I — I hate 
Doctor Quincey, when I think of it ; of course^ 
it's a secret I wonld not tell my step-mother. 

" OhI dear me,'* interrupted Miss Fleming, still 
with that pale, defiant face, and she rose to her 
full height and looked with a smile npon her 
little friend, " I am exceedingly grieved to have 
intruded myself. Miss Fairfax. As for your step- 
mother's propriety, what does it consist in ? I 
should enjoy amazingly shocking the dear lady^ 
with a few of my old daring observations, and if* 
you would do me the favour to introduce me to 
her, 1 shall feel much satisfaction in making her 
believe me as great a sinner and sceptic as George 
Sand ; has she ever heard of that splendid genius 
and freethinker ?" 

^* C hi the name would be enough," said Louise ; 
"don't, please don't, dearest Cressida. Your 
— your secret is as safe with me as it could be in 
your own keeping. Don't get into a passion ; 
stay and have dinner. We have a nice veal pie, 
to-day ; you will like my papa, and I am sure 
he will quite love you." 

" You pretty little meekness," said Cressida^ 
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toQclied. She had never seen other than the 
gentle side of Louise's character, and did not 
know how saucy and coquettish the little dame 
could be on occasion. ^^ Pretty little meekness ; 
Teal pie^ is it?'' and she actually stooped down 
And voluntarily kissed the sweet pink cheek — a 
remarkable proceeding on the part of one who 
was usually undemonstrative and cold to excess 
towards her own sex. 

** Don't you like veal pie, Cressida?" 

"Very much, indeed, little one; so let us 
talk about veal pie, shall we, while you dry your 
eyes ; shall I help you to arrange those books 
neatly on the convenient little cupboards ? Let 
us be talking about pies, shall we, Louise, when 
your step-mamma comes in ?" 

Louise laughed as readily as she had wept. 

** You are a wonderful little monkey, Louise," 
said Cressida, dropping her voice ; " so simple, 
infantine, so ready to cry, so frightened, if one 
ever takes the liberty of remarking bo to a goose 
in your presence — and yet able to keep a secret. 
How is it?" 

" I would sooner have my finger chopped oflf 
than tell," said Louise, vehemently. 

** Would you ? I should not like to trust you 
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if an execationer^ with a block and a chopper, 
irere hronght into jonr presence, enfant ; still jon 
are a good chOd. Yon neyer tell for telling's 
sake ; yon are a yeiy good child, Lonise. fint I 
was talking ahont sajing bo to a goose. Have 
yon any geese hereabonts ? becanse I do assure 
yon, I am just in the Teiy hnmonr to frighten 
them by saying ' ba* ** 

" What do you mean, you queer Cressida T 

'* Why, I have taken it into my head that your 
step^dame is a goose — is she not? I desire most 
particularly to say bo to her, to shock her, yon 
know." 

" Oh 1 please don't" 

'' Indeed, and indeed, I shalL I really believe 
I hear her step." 

The next moment, Mrs. Fairfax, looking what 
is termed straight laced, dressed neatly, and with 
a sort of solemn Sunday air in her whole bearing, 
walked slowly into the room, and was forthwith 
introduced to audacious Cressida. 

•*Your step-daughter, Mrs. Fairfax, has in- 
vited me to remain and spend the day with her. 
She holds out two inducements by way of temp- 
tation, one in the shape of a veal pie, and the 
other an assurance that I shall quite like her 
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papa, and that he will qnite love me. Now, I 
think both allnrements so enticing, that I shall 
accept her invite, unless yon tell me that my do- 
ing so will inconvenience yon." 

Hast thou noted, kindly reader, in the 
earlier pages of this story, that poor good, self- 
denying Mrs. Fairfax was rather a jealons wife ; 
Bhe was a little jealons of Lonise, if yon remem- 
ber, on her first arrival from France, when Mr. 
Fairfax praised the girFs beanty so warmly, and 
now an angry flush came into her face at Ores* 
«ida's words, but whether she was annoyed with 
Louise or with her schoolfellow, she could hardly 
telL 

<* Louise talks a great deal of nonsense. Miss 
Fleming, and I consider mjself, that all idle non- 
sense is sin in its way ; tongaes were not given 
to lis for the purpose of speaking out «very light 
and vain thought that enters our heads. We shall 
be happy, I am sure, if you will stay and partake 
of dinner with us." 

'^You might stay until the evening," said 
Louise, ^' and John would see you home ; he is 
coming to-night" 

** And who is John, Louise ?" 
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** Oh I a friend of mine." 

^' I understand^" said Cressida. 

Alas I for woman's weakness, a load seemed 
taken off her heart. Louise was engaged, then, to 
he married, and Bohert Quincey was not thinking 
of her. 

^^ I sincerely hope that unless Mr. Neville's 
opinions alter, you will never be married to him/' 
said Mrs. Fairfax. 

" Is he one of my sort?" asked reckless Ores* 
«ida, now fully resolved on saying bo to a goose. 
^^ Does he take up the opinions generally received 
among sensible people — enlightened people now- 
a- day 8? You have beard me on marriage and 
other subjects in Paris, have you not, Louise ? 
What we want is to see this country free from 
the thraldom of priests and priestcraft. I would 
have no churches, chapels, or ministers. If I 
had my way, everybody should worship out in 
the fields, where God's handiwork calls to prayer 
and praise, or by the hearthstone in the family ; 
but I would have no churches— no marriages. 
People tire of each other so terribly in a year or 
two, that really their continuing yoked together 
should be voluntary, not compulsory." 
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We have not words to depict the horror that 
painted itself upon the close shat mouth, and in 
the blacky severe eyes of Mrs. Fairfax. 

^^ Mamma, don't believe one single word she 
Bays," Louise cried, taming towards her step- 
dame, " Cressida delights in shocking every body, 
but she does not mean it Ton know you don't 
mean it, Cressid — ^" 

Cressida shrugged her shoulders. 

" Ob ! if I really pain Mrs. Fairfax, I must 
not expound my unorthodox sentiments in her 
presence. At the same time, it is excessively 
delightful to me, Mrs. Fairfax, I assure you, to 
pour forth the exuberant overgrowth of my 
teeming thoughts, fancies, conclusions — the last 
all being the result of the most logical system of 
reasoning possible. I ought to have lived during 
the flaming years of the first French revolutioUi 
then my passionate convictions should have found 
utterance. I should have denounced the priests, 
the rulers, the powers that were. I would have 
advocated the abolition of all creeds, systems, 
and doctrines, religious and political. Neither 
Catholic, High Church, Low Church, nor Dissenter 
should have had any mercy from me. Ah I 
Madame Roland, glorious Madame Boland, I 

VOL. IL r 
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wonld rather have kissed the hem of her garment 
than have sat at the tables of Princes. Verginandy 
toO| and Condocet, yisionary and eloquent, 
and Camille Desmoulina, wild Camille. Why, 
to have lived then, when one might speak with- 
out being stopped by the voices of cant and 
rant-'to have lived then, was worth the dang^ 
and the terror, and the mere fear of dungeon and 
death. Ah 1 I could, I really believe, have gone 
smiling along in the tumbril; when my time 
came to look through the little window as they 
called it, I should have chanted the Marseillaise 
to the lost. Have you no piano here, Louise?'' 

Cressida paused. 

Louise shook her head mournfully. 

" No, I have no piano, Cressida." 

" Thenj enfant, you will indubitably forget what 
little music you knew ; will she not, Mrs. Fair- 
fax ? and she was always terribly idle at school-* 
terribly idle, I do assure you; neglected her 
opportunities, and slighted the example of Dr. 
Watts' Busy Bee. You know all about Dr. 
Watts' Busy Bee, Mrs. Fairfax ? How I used to 
hate the very name of Dr. Watts, by the way, 
when a certain old aunt of mine up in Scot- 
land gave me a large duster to hem, I being 
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Bt the time aboat five years old. ' Now, child/ 
she woald say, ' remember the Busy Bee^ and let 
me see that duster finished by tea time.' I haye 
grown older, I have discovered what an impostor 
that respectable insect is, qnite as self-seeking 
«nd greedy of gain, Mrs. Fairfax, as the good 
people of the present day. He only works to 
load himself with riches, which he selfishly 
hoards and enjoys, whereas I, when hemming my 
rough duster, and every now and then wiping my 
poor little tears away with it, until it grew damp 
And grimy — I used to think the Bee, though dis- 
agreeable, was, at least, self-denying, and volun- 
tarily toiled aU through the warm, bright hours, 
for the sake of some old grandfather or some 
little infant bees, or for the good of some poor 
weak insect that couldn't work for itself. Now, 
isn*t it a great imposition, Mrs. Fairfax, and was 
not Dr. Watts given to drawing wrong conclu- 
sions from false hypotheses ?" 

" Dr. Watts was an excellent man," said Mrs, 
Fairfax. 

"That's why I hate him," said Cressida, 
" I do so detest excellent men, and as for ex- 
cellent women ! — why, the mere thought of Mrs- 
Sherwood, for instance, is enough for me, enough. 

F 2 
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to make me — open the window, I mean, and pat 
my head oat, just to see whether God's pnre 
air is not ready to blow round my temples^ 
and refresh me like the fanning of spirit wings. 
I like my freedom, and will not bow down at 
the feet of narrow-minded men and women, and 
tremble with fear at their audacious exposition of 
God's will, their impious interpretations of His 
meanings and purposes. I love liberty, Mrs. 
Fairfax, and I like to smash pretence.'' 

" You have been educated in France, Miss 
Fleming; and, therefore, your unfortunate — 
excuse my saying so, — " (Cressida bowed 
politely to Mrs. Fairfax) — **your unfortunate 
principles do not astonish, however much they 
may pain me. You are a very great deal younger 
than I am. Miss Fleming, and therefore I may be 
excused for saying how very much you shock 
me." 

** Oh I do I? lam so sorry," said Cressida, 
lightly ; ** pray let us talk of something else." 

" I could not, without asking you. Miss Flem- 
ing, how you can lie down in your bed at night 
without fear and trembling, seeing the dreadful 
state of mind you are in? If you were to be cut off, 
where would your .** 
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"Oh! stop I*' interrupted Cressida^ "you, dear 
lady ; you cannot answer that awful question any 
more than I can. Let me tell you this — reckless 
as I seem, bold and wild as my thoughts are, I 
have one yery deep conviction, that God is 
merciful." 

Mrs. Fairfax shook her head. 

" You would say not, " continued Cressida, ** or 
only merciful to those who attend your own 
church. You deny that He has any pity for 
Catholics, Ritualists, Jews, Turks^ and Infidels ; 
those last, dear lady, the most miserable of all 
men, those who live in the constant darkness, the 
thick, terrible darkness of disbelief,'* and the 
wild, wayward creature shuddered. " Has Gk)d 
no pity, think you, for the physically blind, for 
those who walk in blackness from their cradles ? 
and will He deny it to those whose minds and 
souls are wrapped about by the fogs and mists of 
doubt and cruel faithlessness ? Oh ! believe me, 
God is more merciful than any minister who ever 
preached the terrors of the bottomless pit." 

" Why 1 what do you mean ?" asked Mrs. 
Fairfax, for Cressida had thrown down her 
hat, and she stood up with a flushed cheek, 
and wide tearful eyes. Her earnestness spoke 
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through her assamed levitj, and Mrs. Fair-^ 
fax wondered, was this creature more .angel 
than demon, after all ? ^' Yon say yon wonldda 
away with churches and marriage services ; I am 
certain that I heard yon say something of tba 
kind just now, and do yon not believe that maf « 
riage is ordained ?'' 

Cressida laughed her hard laugh. 

^' I was not considering that question from the 
religious point of view, but simply from the 
social. How I got on to religion I can't imagine;; 
but, the truth is, the subject is one of deep in- 
terest to* me, and so I insensibly wander into it ; 
but, socially, Mrs. Fairfax, marriage, you must 
agree with me^ is a terrible inconvenience, every 
body present excepted, cela va sans dire. People 
are so unequally yoked that I really think it would 
be much better if they could leave each other 
whenever they chose, without exciting scandaL" 

" 1 hope and trnst you are not serious," said 
Mrs. Fairfax, ^^ and yet it is terrible to hear you 
jest upon so solemn a subject" 

" Is it ? I do not feel the solemnity of it." 

" Then you are likely to fall into disgrace and 
shame," said Mrs. Fairfax, flushing at the 
thought. 
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Oessida^B face grew while, and she echoed con- 
temptdonsly, ^^ disgrace and shame !** 

** You are, iodeed," said Mrs. Fairfax. ^ I only 
hope that 70a will marry some good andChnBtiani 
man, and then you will abandon these wicked 
French notions." 

'^They are my own notions/' said Cressida, 
''quite my own notions. May I go up- stairs, 
Louise, to wash my face and smooth my hair? I 
take lilterties with my old school friend, Mrs. 
Fairfax." 

The two girls climbed up the stairs into the 
little chamber of Louise ; the window wSis open, 
and looked over wide cabbage grounds. The sun 
lighted up the blue and red sign board of a great 
unpicturesqne public house, which stood in a road 
at the end of the fields. 

" It's very open here," said Louise. 

Cressida did not answer. She was sitting up- 
on the neat, poor bed, and covering her face with 
her hands. 

'^ Cressida, there is fresh water in the basin, 
and a nice cake of Windsor soap." 

Cressida's chest was conyulsed, and then Louise 
perceived she was crying, 

** My dearest Cressida, don't I— ^on't" 
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** Louise, it ifl a [relief to cry. I hardly ever 
can, child. I have been trying to make year good 
Btep-dame think me a sort of devil. Oh I if she 
knew what yon know, Louise, would she not put 
that strong little foot of hers upon my neck, and 
trample me into the dust She — she — a poop 
creature, with a weak mind, warped to a narrow, 
cruel creed, in its spirit most unchristian, — she 
would have aright to crush, and scorn, and spit at 
me, and she would like to do it. I read that upon 
her prim, sour, rather handsome face. She is of 
the spirit of those ancient nuns who walled up a 
fallen, frail sister with her infant, thinking they 
did God service. If she knew all, and had power 
to punish me, she would scourge me with a scourge^ 
and feed me with bread moistened in tears ; and 
she would gather up her garments when she came 
near to me, fearing lest they should brush 
against mine. Why don't you act so, Louise ? I 
deserve it all ; I do, indeed, I may as well speak 
out to you, child ; you see I might run mad if I 
had nobody to speak my thoughts to." 

" We do read of such things, Cressida, darling. 
Drink some cold water; don't excite yourself." 

^^ She has a kind, soft little heart," said Ores-' 
sida, looking half dreamily upon her schoolmate, 
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** but she has not an onnce of passion in her soul ; 
Answer me, Louise, is Robert Quincey trying to 
tempt you into wrong now ? You are engaged, he 
tells me ; but still, does he not talk philosophically 
against marriage, and tell you, in the same breath 
that he loves you ? I know he does." 

" He has done so," began Louise. 

" Ah I'' interrupted Cressida, gnashing her 
white teeth. " I knew it — I knew it." 

'* But now," continued Louise, *' oh I Cressida, 
if I might tell you, and you would not be angry 
with me." 

** Anger, Louise, is the continual inmate of my 
spirit. I hate everybody since I have loved 
Robert Quincey." 

" But oh 1 you don't hate me ?" 

"I think not; I shall, little one, if you keep 
me in suspense any longer. I will drink a little 
of that cold water. Now tell me, will you ?" 

** Well, he has — ^he has — made papa and Mrs 
Fairfax think that my engagement to John 
Neville is foolish, and so — " 

'' Well, Louise ? I listen." 

" I am not exactly engaged to John, now." 

Cressida flushed a passionate flush. 

" Then do you hold him in that cruel coquette's 

7 ff 
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fashion, like a cat playing with a mouse, fiust 
and loose, tortaring him, tagging at his heart 
strings until they thrill with anguish. Do you 
give him hope one day and fear another ; and have 
you it in your little feminine soul to give him 
despair and madness perhaps — another day — ^if 
some richer man asks you tx) be his wife ? Oh I 
you soft eyed, velvet pawed, little tyrant, what 
diabolical wickedness your beauty clothes over so 
daintily. Get from me; I begin to hate you 
now." 

** Cressid, Cressid, I love John, I do indeed ; 
but papa thinks-^papa thinks — perhaps I am a 
simpleton to tell you this, but I know you want 
to know ail about Doctor Quincey, and he is so 
much to you, though nothing to me. Papa 
thinks, Cressida, that Doctor Quincey wants to 
marry me — ^there I" 

Cressida pushed the little dame from her, and 
stared with a wratMul, indignant, incredulous 
face. 

" Oh 1 Cressida, don't look at me like that," 

^^ I could not survive his marriage, I believe. 
He has sworn and re-sworn that he would remain 
celibate to his death. I should hate him then, 
down in the very deeps of my souL Yes, I 
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shonld hate him then/' said Cressida, speaking 
slowly, and in an odd, onnatufal voice. '^ Has 
he told your father that he wishes to marry 
you?' 

« Only hinted." 

*' Oh I" cried Cressida, relieved, " oh 1" and 
she laughed a laugh of scorn ; ^^ then it is only 
his old way of going on, his wicked sly old 
tricks, his plan of seduction, upon scientific 
principles. Be carefiil, Louise, unless you wish 
to sit in shame, as Mephistopheles says of 
lost Marguerite, in the prison of your own self 
reproaches. See me : take warning ; hut you do 
not love him, therefore you are safe, pretty butter* 
fly. You do not love anybody but yourself, not 
even this unhappy John Neville." 

Oressida bathed her eyes, and descended again 
to the little parlour, where she was presented to 
I>Iiss Lydia and the rest of the young Fairfaxes. 
Atone o'clock she was introduced to Mr. Fairfax ; 
then Jane brought in the veal pie, and the visitor 
sat down apparently in the best of spirits, and, as 
she declared, with a terribly eager appetite. 

Mr. Fairfax did the honours of his humble 
iable with a refinement which we have seldom 
or never seen him practise during the course of 
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this storjr. He felt particularly relieved to find 
this was one of the rare occasions when his 
good wife had it in her power to provide a goodly 
and savoury dinner for the whole family. He 
made, it is needless to observe, no vulgar allu- 
sions to the homeliness of his dwelling, or the 
plainness of the fare which was set before the 
stylish looking visitor; but he was delighted 
to remark to himself that her appetite was ex- 
cellent After dinner he privately despatched 
Charlie to buy some strawberries from the best 
fruiterers in St Margaret's Lantern, and when 
they arrived they were presented to Cressida, 
who forthwith dealt them out among the 
children. 

*^ I can guess, or I have heard, Mr. Fairfax,'* 
said Cressida, ^^ that you like to smoke afiier din- 
ner. May I beg you not to deny yourself through 
regard for my feelings ? I am not the least fas- 
tidious ; in fact, I am fond of the scent of tobacco. 
My own father is a great smoker." 

" I could not think of it. Miss Fleming," said 
Mr. Fairfax, looking at the same time longingly 
towards his pipe. 

" Allow me to hand it to you, Mr. Fairfax. I 
•hall go away if you do not smoke." 
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^^ That of conrse decides me/* said Mr. Fair- 
fax, gallantly, and he began to fill his pipe. 
^^ I shall not return to the office this afternoon, 
M0II7," he said, taming to his wife; " there ia 
nothing doing there.'* 

Mrs. Fairfax was braiding a child's pinafore, 
industriously ; she shut her thin mouth close, and 
her face was hot with a scarlet fiash. Oh I visitor 
in grey silk, with your handsome proud 
head, wreathed about by its masses of warm 
coloured hair, that religious good woman who is 
braiding the innocent looking pinafore so diligently 
has something very much like hatred for you in 
her matronly heart. 

" Mr. Fairfax, if you were to abstain from a 
pipe now and then," she said, tartly, " it would 
be a good thing. You know Doctor Quincey says 
your digestion would improve if you left off smok- 
ing altogether." 

For answer Mr. Fairfax set light to the pipe 
and began to puff away in quiet enjoyment of the 
weed he loved, perchance not wisely, but too well* 

**When you have a husband. Miss Fleming, 
you will allow him to smoke without molesting 
him by tales of doctors and their croakings." 

" Miss Fleming," said Mrs. Fairfax, spitefully. 
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<< never wishes for a husband. She told m& 
this morning she wonld like to see marriage 
abolished; people tired of each other so ia 
a year they ought to be at liberty to dissolve 
the connection whenever they pleased. So 
I presume Miss Fleming has no intention of 
entering into the state of matrimony." 

Mr. Fairfax glanced up at the handsome girl 
who had given utterance to the reckless senti- 
ment^ and Gressida^s quick woman's wit — 
sharpened alas I by her own sad experience of 
male humanity — Cressida's woman's wit inter- 
preted aright the glance and the shining of Mr. 
Fairfax's blue eyes, and the whole admiring ex- 
cited audacity of his countenance. 

'' Miss Fleming takes a very sensible view of 
the matter," said Mr. Fairfax. *'I think my- 
self a man should be allowed two wives, and 
that either of them should be at liberty to leave 
her husband, and join herself on to another when- 
ever she found herself growing tired of him. I he 
world would whisk round merrily at that rate." 

^^ Lydia and Charlie, take your little brothers up 
to play in my bed-room," said Mrs. Fairfax, ^' and 
don't allow the children to look out of the win- 
dow, Lydia.'* 
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Miss Fleming had turned bright red with 
shame when her bold words were quoted against 
her in the presence of a man. She never spoke 
in that fashion before men. True at heart, 
devoted^ faithful beyond mere expression to one 
person, she had, towards the rest of the sex, no 
coquettish leanings whateveri and the contempt or 
insolence of any other man than Robert Quincey, 
would have stung her into the most passionate 
rage. 

^^ What I said to Mrs. Fairfax, I said to shock 
her, not because I meant anything so — so base, 
so shameless," said Cressida. 

" There, I told you she did not," cried Louise. 
^^ I said Cressid never meant half she spoke." 

Miss Fleming shrugged her shoulders. 

" Tant piSy* muttered Mr. Fairfax, slyly, only 
half convinced. 

The words caught his wife's ears. Her throat 
swelled with rage^ and she said, 

<< Whether a lady means such things or not, 
she must expect to be considered according to 
her expressed opinions. I certainly thought Miss 
Fleming sincere." 

Divided between her horror of making Mr. 
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Fairfax think her other than pure minded, and 
her wish to do battle with his good, disagreeable^ 
wife, Cressida felt uncertain what to say for a 
minnte. 

" Miss Fleming, have you ever been to the- 
opera?" said Mr. Fairfax. 

** Not in London, Mr. Fairfax.'' 

" Would you like to go there one evening, if I 
could procure a box ticket ? I believe Quincey 
can give me either a box ticket or two or three 
seats in a box. T would take you and Loo, if 
you would accept of my escort." 

'* You are very kind," said Cressida. 

" My wife is too good a woman to go to an 
opera, Miss Fleming, and she would not allow 
Lyd, my second little girl, to go either, but I 
suppose you have no such scruples ?" 

" Oh 1 I am not at all a good person," said 
Cressida, laughing and confused. ** Louise knows 
my recklessness. And this morning she so 
warned me, Mrs. Fairfax, of your excessive strict- 
ness in opinion, that she roused a naughty spirit 
in me, and made me desire to shock you." 

*^You quite succeeded," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
sharply, without looking up from her work. 
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^^ And now I suppose I ought to be sorry for 
it," said Cressida. '^ Bacon, Mr. Fairfax," she 
said, looking np with her large brown eyes to Mr.. 
Fairfax, and flashing so that she looked very 
pretty ; '^ Baoon says boldness is a child of 
ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts. 
I am afraid I am gifted with a large amount of' 
this inferior quality. Sometimes, yoa know, it 
makes school girls stare, and weak people laagh, 
to hear a girl defy the rules and proprieties —in 
word, I mean — ^andl was rather popular at school, 
Jast because I was so daring. Louise liked me 
for no other cause ; let me quote Bacon again, 
to find a reason for this. He says — * There is in 
human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise, and, therefore, those faculties by which 
the foolish parts of men's minds are taken are 
most potent.' Now, Mrs. Fairfax,^' added the 
wild Scotch girl, lashing out in the direction of 
that industrious lady with a sarcasm ; '^ Mrs. 
Fairfax is gifted with more wisdom than 
ordinary humanity, consequently she was dis- 
gusted at my bold folly, and I am very sorry for 
it" 

" After that long quotation," said Mr. Fairfax,, 
laughing, '' will you come down again to things 
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mondaney and tell me if you will — if yon can— 
go to the opera with me and Louise one night ?'* 

<^ Not unless Mrs. FairBu goes/' said Gressida,. 
d^nurely. 

" The deuce I" said Mr. Fairfax. «* She would 
think Old Scratch was coming to run off withher, 
would you not, Molly ?" 

*^ 1 should never think of entering a place of' 
sin and impiety like a playhouse. I have never 
entered one in my life." 

^* And I suppose you mean to say you think 
yourself a great deal better than the rest of us, 
don't you ?" asked the husband, with an angry^ 
sneer. 

" Mrs. Fairfax is right to act up to her own 
convictions," said Cressida, looking down at the 
lace on her handkerchief. ^^ My father is a 
Scotch minister, and he would be horrified at 
entering a theatre. Well, I respect his pre- 
judices, although he could not inoculate me with, 
them." 

** You are a young lady of original and inde- 
pendent thought," said Mr. Fairfax, '^ and that 
is such a rare character in a woman. I admire it 
so immensely myself." 

^* I really believe I have no thought whatever^ 
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Mr. Fair&x. I act upon impolBe. I take ap> 
new theories, and, for a time, live by them ; then 
I drop them and take up with othera, and in time 
drop them. I conld lead the life of a political 
female, a revolationist — like Madame Roland, for 
inetance — and sh^ my tears, or even my blood, 
for the people's wrongs (while I was in the mood), 
or I could be a fashionable lady of luxury, divid- 
ing my time between opera, ball, and J&te ckam" 
pitre, a mere butterfly of pleasure, a life like Wat- 
teau's paintings, all feasting and pietoresque 
gaiety ; but then I should require a fortune to do 
that ; or again I am likely to throw my little soul 
and puny power into literature, and grapple with 
the critics for the bubble reputation, not indeed 
at the cannon's month, like Shakespeare's sol- 
dier, but on the broad battle field of print ; that 
would be exciting ; or I am still more likely to 
betake me after all to a religious life — a really 
religious life, Mrs. Fairfax ; to become a sister of 
the Carmelites, and go barefoot all my few re- 
zoaining days, never speaking, save words of 
prayer, never resting upon a seat, lying at night 
on a bare board, starving myself by inches upon 
mouldy bread and muddy water. Ifow, I am 
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muD''^ ,. ^0 lines, and chance, I sup— 

go ^-^ '^rA'*^^ °^ ^^®°^ ^ ^'^ follow." 

^^'^^/leve for one moment that yon- 
•^;***^i. beauty under a nun's veil," said* 

jtfr. ^ f^rfs^Xj who did not know the world, poor 
flj ^ho was not only fast losing her tem- 
hnt honestly believed she was doing right in- 
^l^ing the growing intimacy between her hus- 
J and the handsome visitor, coughed an angry, 
^ggperated cough ; and her black eyes flamed 
irifch anger as they sought to meet those of Wil- 
liam Fairfax. 

Cressida perceived that the lady was angry, 
but she did not comprehend that she was jealous; 
she only imagined that Mrs. Fairfax considered 
her a reprehensible creature, an outrage upon 
the proprieti'^s and conventionalities, and her 
own spirit, half mocking, half wrathful, rose de- 
fiantly against that of the matron. 

** Well, I may take to the Watteau life ; who 
knows?" demanded Cressida; "bat I shall be- 
compelled to seek it abroad, I think, not in dull, 
prosaic England. None but the rich can be gay 
here, and spin along in the merry-go-round of* 
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3>lea8tire; but abroad it is different Otet an in- 
'trodnction, and you are received into some 
charmed circle or other, if even it be not the 
^Sme de Id cr&me^ still it will be a jovial well 
dressed, well bred, well read circle ; intellect will 
be there, and brilliant wit, and thought subtle 
and deep. Give me the French as a nation, Mr, 
Fairfax, and give me France as a country." 

" Yes, it is all very charming," said the host ; 
^* but we cannot afford to lose you just yet; can 
we, Louise ?" 

** Louise will not very much regret my absencei 
Mr. Fairfax. I have never been very kind to 
jour daughter, sir. We used to quarrel some- 
times at school." 

The conversation ran on somewhat in this 
fashion, until Jane suddenly put her head in at 
the doorway, and announced that she was a- going 
to clean herself, and would be ready in about 
half an hour to bring in tea. 

She added, 

'' I think as the shrimps is fresh, and Pontefract 
he'll send the butter." 

In due time, Jane appeared with the tea tray, 
looking absurdly prim and neat, in a green stuff 
winter dress, the afternoon being oppressively 
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irarm. Her hair was smoothed into two tight 
tends. Jane appeared quite out of element in 
tidy clothing, and when she was oat of the room^ 
Loaise burst out laughing.. 

*^ How funny she looks/' said Miss Fairfax. 

^^ Louise, you should be the last in the world to 
•comment upon homely looks," said Cressida, 
bluntly; ^Mt suggests the idea of Bothschild 
making merry over the miseries of a pauper." 

Miss Fleming spoke quite gravely, and dis- 
pleased Mrs. Fairfax looked up at her in puzzled 
wonder. 

Then the children came into the room, and the 
whole family &ai down to tea. 

Mrs. Fairfax did her duty of hostess a little 
grudgingly, as regarded the smiles and amiable 
<x>urtesies which are in vogue in the civilised 
world when the entertainment of a guest is the 
matter on hand, but Mr. Fairfax smiled and com- 
plimented for two or even more. 

Just as the things were about to be removed, 
John Neville rapped at the door, and walked 
with slight ceremony into the parlour. 

^' I found the hall door ajar, Mr. Fairfax," he 
•aid. 

^< Take a cup of tea., Neville,'^ said the host. 
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John thanked him, and received a cup from the 
bands of Looise; then he was presented to 
Clressida. 

*^ I believe I have seen you before, in Mrs. 
Wigg's drawing-room, Mr. Neville," said 
iJressida. 

John's face changed, bat he soon remembered 
the handsome, patient governess at the piano, 
giving a mnsic lesson to a stupid little pupil. 

Louise crept round to his side of the table 
affectionately enough, and the two had some 
conversation sotto voce. 

m 

In the midst of all this, a light, firm rap 
sounded on the door, and the next moment Robert 
Quiucey walked into the room, with his small 
head erect. He came to a full stand when he saw 
Cressida ; recovered himself, and bowed to her, 
stiffly — cruelly. 

She felt it at her very heart ; all her forced 
vivacity subsided, and she sat in pain, listening 
to the polite words which her lost love dealt out 
to all the company, herself excepted. She knew 
now in her deep soul why it was that she had 
made this long, dusty journey to St. Margaret's 
Lantern on her rare occasion of holiday. It had 
been undertaken in the hope of learning that she 
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had no riyal in Louise, and of seeing again that 
Machiavelli in love-craflt who ruled over her whole 
being with such remorseless and despotic sway ; 
and now there he was, and there she was ; they 
were face to face ; she was listening to his soft 
voice, and she was no happier — rather, she was 
confused, shy, miserable, in haste to be gone. 

" Has Miss Louise any particular or very im- 
portant engagement this evening, Mrs. Fairfax ?'' 
asked the young doctor, suavely. "I always 
make a point of referring these questions to 
mamma. I think it so much more pleasant to 
deal with mammas in matters of this kind. I 
have a little favour to beg of you, Mrs. Fairfax. 
Now, I shall not look at papa. Miss Louise, be- 
cause I feel sure he will try to oppose our little 
^scheme." 

How hot the afternoon sunshine made that 
little room 1 What wii\i its fumes of mingled 
tea and tobacco, and its number of occupants, no 
wonder that Cressida walked to the open window, 
•and leaned her head out, and felt as if she should 
faint or sob presently — not that, as a rule, she 
was given to hysterical demonstrations of that 
kind. 

*^ My little plan is this," said Robert Quincey ] 
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"^^ I have two seats offered me by a friend who 
holds a box ticket, at Her Majesty^s, for to-night. 
^ Les Huguenots,^ Miss Lonise — snch a fine work 
•of Gonnod, and you know you adore music My 
friends. Captain and Mrs. Hillyard, will occupy 
the other two seats, so that I cannot offer any 
body else but yourself one. Miss Louise. Now, 
should you not like to come ?" 

John Neville clenched his teeth hard, remem- 
bered that all power over Louise had been taken 
out of his hands by her father, and then he waited 
in silent rage and agony for the decision of the 
parents of his ]ady love. 

" I don't see how you will get her there and 
back," said Mr. Fairfax, doubtfully ; " be- 
sides — " 

'' Now, mamma, I appeal to you," said fantas- 
tic Bobert, turning his back still more upon Mr. 
Fairfax. '^ Do you not wish Miss Louise to im- 
prove in musical taste ? If I were not such a poor 
fellow I sould take a box for the season, and then 
all of you should go to the Opera every week." 

Mr. Fairfax moved uneasily from the armchair 
to the sofa, and then back again to the arm 
chair — as he repeated ^^ T don't see how she is to 
get there." 

VOL. IL o 
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^^ Of coarse I shall take Louise in a cab» and 
bring her home in one from the door of the 
Opera*" 

Neville set his hope upon Mrs. Fairfax. He 
knew how much that excellent lady despised 
plays and play-goers. Perhaps she would inter* 
pose, and save him from the galling insult which 
Dr. Quincey would have it in his power to in- 
flict, should Mrs. Fairfax consent to this visit to 
the Opera. 

" Now, what do you say, mamma?" said Robert 
Quincey, ignoring Neville in the most irritating 
manner. 

" You should not ask me, Dr. Quincey ; you 
know my opinion of theatres too well." 

^* One point gained,'* said Robert, gaily wheel- 
ing about so as to face Mr. Fairfax. '^ One point 
in our favour — mamma only objects on the score 
of theatres being naughty. Now, you don't think 
theatres naughty, and you know you have 
trusted Miss Louise for a longer time to my care 
before." 

^^ Of course I have," said Mr. Fairfax, glancing 
in a self deprecatory fashion at Neville. ^^ You have 
always taken the greatest care of Louise. I would 
trust you with her anywhere. So might her hna-^ 
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band, for the iiiatt^ of that, if she ever gets 
married." 

John Neville^s eyes glanced grim fire at Bobert 
Qoinoey ; he bit his lip to restrain the passionate 
protestations of that inward Satanic assemblage, 
who wonld fain have made him their spokesman. 

^^ We will not discuss that probability at i»re- 
sent," said Robert, with a light, insulting 
laugh. 

John Neville fell to wondering how long it 
wonld take him to crush that frail« graceful form 
of the doctor into powerlessness ; his own strength 
measured against Quincey's^ would have been as 
Goliath's against David's, only this time surely 
Croliath had most of the right on his side. 

"Now, if we are to go, Miss Louise, you 
ought to get ready," said Bobert, opening his 
watch. 

" Of course I should enjoy an Opera, John," 
said Louise, tremulously, 

Cressida looked round at her now with such a 
scorn upon her fiskce, that the poor little rosebud 
hung her head in childish-looking shame. 

"Louise, if your father gives you permission, 
you must decide whether to go or stay/' said 
Neville, speaking for the first time. 

o 2 
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Louise knew how angry he was from his tone^ 
and 80 did every body else in the room. 

** Miss Louise, do not be afraid of any body if 
your papa gives his consent/' said Bobert Quincey. 

*^ I don't like a fuss," said Mr. Fairfax, sud- 
denly, " if she likes she can go." 

^* Now, run up -stairs and put on your things," 
said Robert^ ^^ an Opera cloak^ and a rose in your 
hair ; nothing else is wanted." 

" Will you go, Louise ?" asked Neville. 

His face looked darker than Louise had ever 
seen it before. She had hitherto been accustomed 
to submission from this lover, and now she ex- 
acted it as a right. 

" You never give me opera tickets," she said, 
pettishly, but in a whisper. 

** Come, Miss Louise, time flies — time flies — 
time flies," said Robert, gaily. 

" I shall go," whispered Louise. " I have been 
to the opera with Doctor Quincey twice in Paris. 
I'm sure I get very little pleasure, and I love the 
opera dearly." 

"Go," said Neville, gloomily; "go, Louise - 
your father has consented." 

Whereupon, pretty Louise, in pique with John 
for looking so cross, and not pleading with her 
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to remain in romantic fasliion, as she had dreamed 
he woald do, went out of the room in a small pet 

A moment afterwards Gressida burst into her 
little chamber, where she was fastening a bunch 
of bine forget-me-nots into her fair hair. 

** Cressida, John was so spiteiuL I am just 
going to serve him oat** Louise stamped her 
foot ^^He looked at me like I don't know 
what" 

'^ In his place, I should twist your little neck," 
said Cressida. 

** Then you would be hung,** replied practical 
Louise, sulkily. 

Cressida paused a moment and looked at her 
little school* mate. 

" I never knew you had a spark of spirit, or of 
temper, or of spitefulness, before. You are quite 
feminine, then ; not at all angelic, Louise." 

"I don't profess to be at all angelic," said 
Louise, trying to keep up her new character for 
spirit. 

^^ Well, I think you are acting like a little 
devil," said Cressida. 

** You do use such strong expressions, Cressida," 
Louise said, giving the finishing touch to her 
hair. 
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^^ But I really think so/' said Cressida. 

^^ Just because I will not submit to John's 
horrid temper. I belieye he would kill me if he 
married me, just like Othello." 

^^ And so strong love is cast like chaflf to the 
four winds in this mysterious world/' said 
Cressida moodily, '^and human hearts are trampled 
into the mire, sometimes by small^ satin-slippered 
feet like yours, Louise ; but those same feet must 
be blood-stained, it strikes me. If ever there 
shall come that long Assize which churchmen 
preach of. Miss Fairfax, you will have to answer, 
I think, for your sin of to-night, and I will bear 
witness against you." 

^' Cressida, for goodness sake don't talk jast as 
if you were going mad," said Louise, putting her 
white muslin dress, which had a low body and 
short sleeves, over her head, and beginning to 
fasten it up hastily in front. 

Then Cressida said, 

"I shall not remain to see you tricked out 
and assisted into the cabby your devoted servant, 
Doctor Quincey. I am going now." 

" Ah I" said Louise, pausing in her dressing, 
^^ I forgot Doctor Quincey. Is that what makes 
you so angry, Cressida ?" 
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*^1 don't know, bntterflyy peiliaps it is. 
Did yoa mark his cold scorn of me ? I hope you 
did. It might prove a lesson for yoOi en/antJ* 

'' I did not think of noticing." 

*^ Wen, good-bye, Looise. I am going now. 
I will not kiss yon, my lips are so burning. 
They would scorch your cheek." 

And with a light laagh, she ran down into the 
parlour, equipped for her return home. 

Bobert Quincey opened his eyes and elevated 
his eyebrows, in token of a scornful surprise. 

'^ I am going," said Gressida, tendering her 
hand to Mrs. Fairfax. *^ I find it is later than I 
thought." 

^^ I shall come with you to the omnibus," said 
Mr. Fairfax. 

*^ In that coat,'' cried Mrs. Fairfax, pettishly. 

Now, for the first time, Cressida read the 
jealousy upon Mrs. Fairfax's face, and compre- 
hended that the poor lady was suffering in a very 
slight degree what she and John Neville ex- 
perienced so terribly. 

"I will not have you, Mr. Fairfax," said 
Cressida, with excessive vehemence. ** I prefer 
much to go alone. I will not wait for the chang- 
ing of that coat^ and as Mrs. Fairfax says^ that is 
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not the coat for yoa to wear in the street," and 
after laughing and nodding at John Neville, bow- 
ing more soberly to Bobert, wringing the hands 
of her host and hos tess^and thanking them for their 
hospitality, Miss Fleming went out of the room, 
slipping a shilling into the hard pahn of Jane> 
whom she encon ntered in the passage. 

Before she had gone many yards along the 
ugly road she heard the sound of footsteps strid-^ 
ing after her. In another moment Neville joined 
her and raised his hat. 

^^ Permit me to accompany yon to the Omnibus 
Office," said John. *^ The way is circnitoos and 
difficult to find." 

" Thank you," replied Cressida. 

They walked along the uninteresting road in 
silence. The sun was setting, the cool breeze 
of the summer evening was beginning to come 
up from the great busy river towards their 
right. 

Presently, John said, lightly, 

" I hope our friends will enjoy their opera." 

" No, you don't," returned Cressida, quickly. 
"You hope that foolish little Louise will be 
tortured with remorse for her silly conduct ; yoa 
know you do." 
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" Well, perhaps I am not in the mood to judge 
her very gently. I do feel angry." 

" Angry is not the word," said Cressida. ** You 
would like to shake the little sorceress until she 
grew meek and humble, and put her finger in her 
pretty mouth and asked your pardon. Then you 
would take her to your heart once more. It will 
be sore enough until she nestles there again." 

John JNeville smiled. 

" You seem to know the world, young lady, 
and something, too, of human kind." 

" I know very well that you sincerely love my 
pretty school friend, Mr. Neville, and I am sorry 
she has given you pain to-night, but it will all 
come right again." 

** You have discovered that I love Miss Fair- 
fax ; you can, perhaps, divine whether she really 
loves me, or has only the same general philan- 
thropy towards me that most amiable young 
ladies entertain for mankind, and womankind 
also, let us hope." 

^^ Ah I she has stung yon, the little snake," 
laughed Cressida. ^^ You are bitter, you smile : 
the old tale of the Spartan boy, holding the fox 
under his coat; but fox, or snake, whatever 
she is at this moment, Mr. Neville, Miss Fairfax 

Q 5 
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will be a very angel by next Sanday, see if she 
is not** 

" But she may be a deceiving angel^ a syren^ 
or something of that sort. Perhaps this man — 
this person — this gentleman/' said Neville, 
speaking with an effort ; '^ you know him, do yon 

not r 

•* Yes," said Cressida, dryly, 

" Well, he may — that is he can, it is not un- 
likely that he will — ^make her an offer of mar- 
riage,'* 

** Quite unlikely," said Cressida, very drily 
indeed. 

*^Why? He has an excellent profession in 
his hands, and he certainly seems smitten with 
Miss Fairfax/* pursued Neville, speaking with 
eager anxiety • 

'* You were very kind to offer to conduct me 
to the omnibus, but you are positively passing 
the door of the office,** said Cressida, demurely. 

John Neville looked feverish. 

•* Are you in such a very great hurry," he im- 
plored. 

^^n no hurry whatever, and, since I have 
divined your motive can appraise your bene- 
volent solicitude that I should not miss the 
omnibus at its just value—** 
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'^ I knew yoa were her school friend/' inter- 
rupted John, piteonsly ; <^ I knew she would talk 
to yon, and they keep me so in the dark ; and — I 
really — I love her so much. God knows 1 so very 
mneh." 

^^ That yon become a different being under the 
influence of it Love is madness, Mr. Neville. 
If conscience makes us cowards, certainly love 
makes ns fools." 

** I could be a fool to win her love," said the 
passion-stricken young man. 

" When you have won her, your wits will come 
back to you again," said Oressida. 

*^ Ah I Miss Fleming, you talk like a woman 
of the world ; you women have no hearts, I thinf 

** I will walk to London Bridge with you, if 
you like, Mr. Neville. The evening is beautiful, 
and then we can discuss this matter^ and I will 
tell you honestly what I think, if you can bear 
the truth." 

^^ I am thirsting for the truth,'* said Neville. 

^^ First of all then question me, let me see if I 
really know anything more than you knov7 
yourself." 

** Do you think Doctor Quincey wishes to marry 
Louise ?" asked Neville. 
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^^Noj I am nearly confident that he has no 
snch intention." 

'^Then why does he persecute her with his 
attentions ?" 

*^ Are yon convinced that Miss Fairfax regards 
his assidnity in the light of a persecation, Mr. 
Neville?" 

^^ No ; that is, Louise is such a child, such a 
baby, her heart is not come to her yet" 

" Will it ever come ?" asked Cressida. 

" Why ? Do you think her heartless then, Miss 
Meming ?" 

Here the lover's tone grew indignant. 

^* I am sure she has a very soft, pitiful heart ; 
she would bring in a half frozen bird, and nurse 
it very tenderly, wake up in the night to see if 
it was alive and well, feed it with sop, or bird 
seed, or biscuit, or lump sugar. If I were in 
trouble she would pity me immensely, if I were 
ill she would sit up with me. She is hysterical 
and nervoua, and her tears flow readily in sym- 
pathy for others' woes. She is essentially 
feminine, that is, she possesses those qualities 
which lie on the surface of so many female 
characters, and which have made men attribute 
to us women weakness, kindness, chickenhearted* 
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ness, vanity, coquetry^ even — shall I say it? — 
spitefulness, childish spitefulness. Now, has my 
plain speaking disgusted you ?" 

'^ No ; because I quite comprehend the spirit 
in which you are dissecting my sweet little Loo's 
character. You are a strong minded young lady, 
with an intuitive knowledge of psychology^ and 
you study to improve your natural gift of dis- 
cerning of spirits ; but is it not possible that, in 
studying, you may make blunders now and then, 
as so many great and scientific individuals have 
done when endeavouring to demonstrate some 
favourite theory ?" 

*^How very angry you are with me, Mr. 
Neville. I often think it is a good thing to be a 
woman. Had I been a man you would have 
knocked me down, for what I have dared to 
say." 

^^ I don't think I should ; I should have been 
so anxious to hear all you had to tell me." 

^' Well, I am not a&aid, as it is, that you 
will be very outrageous^ since I am a womac. 
What was it you called me ? A strong minded 
young lady, one of the strongest terms of reproach 
which your sex uses against ours. You all wor- 
ship the weak, gentle, vain, coquettish type. 
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Yon tire of her, then you laugh at^lie whole sex. 
as foolish." 

^^ I do not think Loniae coquettish or vain, 
nor BO idiotically weak-minded as yon insinoate^ 
and heing her schoolfellow and firiend, I do not 
think yon — excuse me — generous to speak of her 
as yon haye done." 

'' I do not profess to be generous." 

'^ There is no need to profess. No particular 
merit in not professing falsely, is there ?" 

" How very angry you are," said Cressida, 
half-moodily ; " but — I like you for it — ohl I 
honour you for it. Many and many a woman, 
Mr. Neville, would almost peril her soul — would 
cheerfully lay down her life to win such love as 
you give to Louise Fairfisix ; such true metal, such 
fine gold." 

She spoke passionately, so that NevDle never 
doubted the sincerity of this singular schoolmate of 
Miss Fairfax. He drew a little nearer to her on 
the narrow footway. 

^^ My love is very real ; very, very desperate. 
Miss Fleming ; if 1 thought — ^but the thought is 
madness." 

She waited in silence for him to proceed. 

" The thought," repeated Neville, "is madness 
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— ^is only bom from the heated toil-worn brain of 
a lover like myself; bnt if I thought/' said 
John, hastily, through shut teeth, *^ that he, that 
man — ^that Doctor Quincey meant to lead her 
wrong, I would kill him '" 

His voice was hoarse and weak with passion, 
and by the dim lamps of the poorly lighted 
neighbourhood Oressida read the writing on the 
dark brow ; the clamorous Satanic brood managed 
at the instant to photograph its own wickedness 
upon Neville's countenance; the face was not as 
the face of a man« 

Cressida, fearless and outspoken, bitter and 
reckless as we know her, still quailed at the sup- 
pressed fury, the deadly hate. Forthwith she be- 
gan to defend Robert, striving, too, to speak as 
honestly as she consistently could. She had had 
no idea, when talking, a moment since, so lightly 
of the coquetry of her schoolmate, so positively 
of the non-matrimonial intentions of Bobert, 
that she should thereby evoke such a demon. 

" Robert Quincey is so thoroughly devoted to 
science, Mr. Neville, that he will never marry — I 
feel confident he never will ; but he would never, 
never dare to do as you say, to attempt to lend 
Louise wrong. Good heavens! no. What are 
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you thinking aboat ?'* and she tried to laagh^ 
'^ Mr. Fairfax is his intimate friend. Mr. Fair- 
fax wonld probably be beforehand with you in 
your vengeance, did the doctor meditate any 
▼illany. Oh I he woold be too wise to — to act the 
part of tempter to a girl whose father is a man of 
the world/' added Cressida, with a strange 
bitterness. 

" Still you — and you know him well, you say — 
you don*t attribute any high or noble motives to 
him, fear you say, or wordly wisdom will holdhim 
back from villany. Mind, you used that word 
yourself; let me say. Miss Fleming, I believe that 
you know Louise Fairfax is in danger from that 
man." 

^' I know she is a coquette, I know she is un- 
stable, I know she is very, very young, almost a 
child in years. You wished to quarrel with me 
just now for telling you a few plain truths about 
this beautiful creature." 

'^ I know I did ; I was a fool, I am a fool ; tell 
me anything, everything — you women have twice 
the wit, readiness and foresight of us men." 

** You are in love, Mr. Neville ; a man in love 
is not a man— he is either a species of demi-god 
or demon, as the case may be." 
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*^ Tell me, then ; advise me," said Neville, help- 
lessly. 

They were now in a very low squalid street ; 
they saw miserable shops, open cellars, from, 
which came the odour of decayed vegetables. 
Children tumbling and fighting in the gutter, 
here and there a wretched looking woman lead- 
ing along and coaxing a man imbecile from 
drink. Around one large gin shop, from which 
the flare of the gas cast a bold light into the road, 
there assembled a group of girls and women,, 
ribald, uproarious, some of them decked in gaudy 
finery, some of them in dirt and rags, some quite 
young, slender creatures, whose faces were keen 
with preternatural knowledge of wickedness. An 
insolent woman^ with a brawny broad face^ standi 
ing arms akimbo, right in their path encountered 
a stedfast look from Cressida's large eyes, and 
misinterpreted the pity and the shameful feeling 
of a distant, but distinct kindship which made 
the young Scotchwoman gaze at her so earnestly. 
She called her thereupon a horrible name, and 
added blasphemy. A loud roar of laughter 
followed the sally, and then she, with the arms 
akimbo, ran after Neville and Miss Fleming and 
insulted them yet more grossly. John looked 
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round for a policeman, and encoontered one just 
in the right moment. 

^< That woman is annoying ns,'?^)ie said, turn- 
ing towards the creatare. 

She burst into one of those bold shrieking 
laughs, in the power and expression of which 
women excel men enormously. 

*^ Gk)d help her," said Cressida, when they were 
out of her hearing. 

**The devil is most likely to do that," said 
Neville. 

^^ Once she was innocent/' said Cressida^, 
mournfully, 

" Not a bit of it," growled Neville ; " those 
creatures, in neighbourhoods like this, are never 
innocent ; they are literally cradled in vice, nur-^ 
tured in drunk enne ss ; there is no fall for a female 
fiend like that one. Do not grow sentimental 
over such a brute, and fancy some romantic 
episode, some pastoral, in which she shall figure 
as an innocent, talking to her lamb, like Words- 
worth's Barbara Leithwaite, then a gay deceiver 
steals into those parts, plays the flute, makes 
love among the roses, and finally departs, leav- 
ing a blighted heart, a faded floweret. Would 
such an innocent come up to town, and learn 
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to swear and drink ? Oh I Miss Fleming, after 
all, you ladies are too sentimental sometimes/' 

^^ But why should the deoeived be naturally a 
Barbara Leithwaite talking to her lamb ; might 
not a proud, passionate woman, whose heart was 
all fire, might not she listen to the sighing of the 
fidse love among the roses ? then would not she 
— might not she— grow straightway into what you 
have called a female fiend ? I think she might^' 

"No ; she would perhaps kill herself, or the gay 
deceiver, she would not degenerate into a devil.'' 

Cressida looked thoughtful. 

John Neville roused her. 

*^ I want you to advise me. Miss Fleming,, 
about Louise ; I really do." 

" I should marry her," said Cressida, shortly. 

Neville was perfectly silent for some moments^ 
so Cressida spoke again. 

*^ Whoever she marries, she will be an obedient, 
gentle wife, and something more of strength and 
passion might wake up in her, Mr. Neville." 

" I know it," said John, passionately ; " but I 
am so cursedly poor." And be shook his fist at the 
empty air. 

" Ask her to share that poverty. If she loved 
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you her love would transform a garret into ax^ 
Aladdin's Palace. Where I loved — — " 

^' But, Miss Fleming, Louise is a child to you ; 
you have twice her strength, twice her sense, 
perhaps, even twice her capacity for loving ; your 
nature is altogether grander than sweet Loo's." 

"Then I cannot advise you," said Cressida,. 
** only make your peace with her soon, will you? 
and if you have any fears about Dr. Quincey warn 
her of them." 

** Would you ?" asked Neville, doubtfully. 

*' I would, but don't quarrel with him, Mr. 

Neville." 

Cressida and John parted beyond London 
Bridge. Cressida was carefuUy placed in an^ 
omnibus by Neville, who overwhelmed her with 
thanks, apologies for his roughness, and expres- 
sions of admiration for her honest frankness, and 
womaniy sympathy. He walked towards his 
lodging, feeling balf-faseinated by the eccentric 
beautiful Scotch woman, and he resolved within 
himself that he would marry Louise as soon as — 
as — possible. Alas I what a long way off is that 
possibility, John Neville I 
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CHAPTER VI. 



"It wu then the weest elf- 
in at the door braids he." 

" Ladt ov thb Lake." 



Neville's was a toilsome life; the Greek transla- 
tions were dry work. It was bat upon the inter* 
pretations of grammars and school books that be 
was employed^ and his publisher was an exacting, 
needy man; thus he earned very little money, 
hardly enough to do more than pay for the rent 
of his room, and two homely meals a day. He 
worked from day light to sunset, almost without 
intermission ; so many hours at the grammatical 
drudgery, so many devoted to reading, so many 
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to the laborious History of Bevolutions, upon 
which he designed to build his fame and 
fortone. Then it struck him that while his 
great, slow history was growing into bulk he 
might pause by the way, and amuse himself with 
the composition of a novel, for which there would 
be, very probably, a ready sale ; so behold him 
toiling almost night and day all through the hot 
long London summer, never tasting the fresh air 
which blew beyond the neat brick suburbs of 
Babylon the Modem ; never taking anything in 
the shape of what is called pleasure ; not because 
he had no appreciation for the Opera or theatre, 
but for the grim, simple reason that he could not 
pay for any of those delights. It was an humble, 
but anxious life; monotonous, yet feverish. John 
worked fiercely, and endured it- 
One evening, in the wet autumn, when the 
wind was chill -and wailing, and great drops beat 
fast against the window glass, Neville sat work- 
ing at the dry translations, by the light of his 
shaded lamp. His table was drawn up close to the 
fire, which burnt red and flameless in the wide 
grate. Every now and then some rain came 
hissing into the hot heat of the glow ; then John 
would raise his stem head for a moment ; after* 
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leardB he would betake him again to his labour, 
with all the indomitable, patient endnrance of a 
tnie disciple of the school called Carlylian. Fl*e- 
tsently there sounded a sharp tapping upon the 
room door. 

^^ Come in," called out the wearied translator, 
«nd thereupon limped into the room lame Robin. 

" Are you very busy ?" asked the boy. 

'^ I am always very busy, Robin, unless I am 
sleeping." 

** You work too hard," said Robin, approach- 
ing the table. " How many hours you have been 
busy to-day — such a dull, wet, unhappy day, 
weeping rain, and shrieking winds, and fog com- 
ing down so close upon the house tops that I 
could see nothing through the mist; part of 
the time, too^ it grew too dark for me to read. 
Grandaddy wanted me to go and sit with him in 
the parlour, and I did for a little while, but it 
was so dismal there, and Grandaddy is always 
making up accounts — adding up — adding up- 
adding up. I should think he must have reckoned 
together all the money in the Bank of England, 
too, by this time." 

'^You know he is an accountant, Robin, and 
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-does a great deal of business in that parlour. He 
is industrious." 

^'What for, I wonder I" said Bobin, half- 
^reamily. ^^ He has money, I know, plenty^ in 
the bank^ and under his bed are his 
bank receipts and cheque-books; there wiU be 
enough to make me quite rich by the time I grow 
a man, so why should Grandaddy work so hard, 
and save so much ? It is I think because he 
loves money dearly. If he were to lose any it 
would break his heart" 

" How fortunate for you, Robin, that you will 
be above want in your manhood." 

'^ I suppose it is," said Robin, simply, ^^ since 
every body tells me so ; but oh 1 I am often very 
tired and sad now. I am so wearied of those 
house tops and brick buildings shutting me in — 
always shutting me in days like this, when I can- 
not read much, because it is so dark ; and when 
my back aches," said Robin, twisting his hand 
•quaintly about the region of his spine, ^^ I long 
so to be somewhere else out in the fields and 
villages. No matter for the rain ; I should love 
to see it beating upon the yellow woods; how 
they would toss and sway, and bend low in this 
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wild wind, would they not? as though they were 
hombliog themselves after all their sammer 
pride and stateliness ; and then again, up they 
would bound, and fling, and rock, and toss their 
great boughs in a sort of rage, and down would 
shower the leaves like a torrent of miser's gold 
coins from a broken chest. The clouds, too, 
sail about differently in the sky that is over the 
woods and lanes. Here it is all packed in tight 
mist, one lead coloured sheet. Tou can't fancy a 
heaven beyond it, can you ? But in the country 
the clouds will amuse me for a whole day. I see 
armies of soldiers marching the skies, sometimes 
T see carriages, filled with the figures of ladies, in 
plumes and mantles ; sometimes, very often, in* 
deed, I see angels with wide white wings spread 
out from one side of heaven to the other ; they 
drive chariots before them, they drive long teams 
of horses, who seem to plough up the clouds. 
How fast they all move; how soon they melt, 
or form together into one great black wall, 
pierced here and there with red light I have 
fancied that that was the wall of the gardens 
of heaven, and if one could go near enough in a 
balloon to peep down on the other side, one would 
see such sights --such sights I" 

VOL. IL H 
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Here Robin, who had talked himself hoane^ 
who was weak, excitable, and neiTons, pot his 
thin hands np to his pale, weird £u», and bnrst 
into convnlsive sobbing. 

^^ Robin, I will put awaj mj work for to- 
night I will make np this fire, and joa and 
I will have tea ; shall we, lad ? tea with brandj 
in it, to warm onr old hearts; laugh, Robin, 
laugh, I would teach you to smoke if I dared. 
I would put you in the chimney comer, with a. 
glass of grog and a tobacco pipe, and you should 
lay down the law to a number of old men, who 
ihould discuss politics with you. You must do 
something old fashioned, or you would not be 
Robin ; but it would be better to see you playing 
a rubber for sixpenny points, than to hear you 
raving like an incipient mad poet about clouds, 
snd chariots, and angels, at thirteen years old. 
Cheer up, Robin ; cheer up." 

Neville lifted the child into his only arm- 
chair, and poked the sullen glow of the fire into 
a darting, glancing flame, then he swept the 
hearth, for he had the instincts of cleanliness and 
order, despite his taste for learning. Afterwards 
from the lower part of that wide cupboard which 
Grandaddy Skye had praised and shown to Neville 
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when he was trying to let the room to him-^ 
from the lower part of this cnpboard^ John drew 
forth a small kettle and a pitcher of water. Hav- 
ing filled the kettle from the pitcher^ he put it 
on the fire^ then he began to hurry away 
his books, manuscripts, and writing imple- 
ments. He had shelves and drawers whereon and 
wherein to stow all these raw materials of litera- 
ture. From the upper shelves in the wide cup- 
board^ the host of Bobin brought down cups, sau- 
cers, tea spoons, a little china tea pot, a tiny tea 
oaddy, a cottage loaf, a pound of butter, and a tin 
bottle containing brandy ; then, while the water 
in the kettle bubbled and made cheerful music, 
the young man and the lame child warmed their 
hands over the flame, and chatted. 

Bobin sat up in the only arm chair, playing 
with his crutch, and talking his queer talk. 

" Robin," said Neville, " you must come and 
take your tea with me every evening all through 
the winter, will you ? It will be a little change 
for us both." 

For answer, Bobin took the hand of Neville 
from straying upon his hair, and pressed it to his 
lips. They sat some time longer, the man and 
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the child, talking half sadly, half pleasantly ; they 
laid plans for the winter and for the next summer, 
Neville was to take Robin to the theatre, where 
he had never yet been ; he waste see " Macbeth," 
about which play the child talked with an awful 
and weird wisdom. He was to see Kean, and he 
was to witness a pantomime. On that score 
Neville was positive. 

** It will make you laugh, Robin ; it will do you 
good." 

In the middle of their chat a rap came upon the 
door, and Priscilla, — or, as she styled herself, 
Precilly — came into the room. She was sixty 
years old, a Roman Catholic, and an Irishwoman 
to boot. She was thin, and as Robin had said of 
her, very dirty ; there were smuts upon her face 
and upon her hands, her cap was soiled, and the 
grey hair escaping from it, gave an uncomfortable, 
uncleanly air to the whole head. Priscilla's employ- 
ments were cooking a small dinner for her master 
and his grand-son, lighting and keeping up the 
fires in the parlour, kitchen, and Robin's room, and 
occasionally performing some desultory sweeping 
and dusting, when she felt disposed; but there 
were intervals between these performances, when 
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the Irishwoman refreshed herself both with sleep 
and tobacco. Priscilla had just finished her pipe 
and her eyes were half closed with drowsiness. 

** Come, honey," she said to Robin, " it's eight 
o'clock, and time you were in bed ; it's a stormy 
night — ^glory be to God 1" 

** Mnst you go, Bobin ?" asked Neville. 

*• Grandaddy," said the boy, ** always frets if I 
am not in bed by eight. I go to please him, but 
I never sleep, not till eleven or twelve, or later. 
Sometimes the wind brings the bell in the clock 
tower of the Houses of Parliament almost into 
my room. What things that bell says to me." 

" Come to bed, acuschla," said PriscUla, 
"the master is a fidget." 

" That is it," said Robin, looking ruefully at 
Neville. ** He will think that I must sleep if 1 
am in bed. I wish I could." 

Whereupon Neville rose and lifted Robin to a 
seat on his broad shoulders. 

" Hurrah I" said little Robin, in a burst of 
childish glee. 

"We'll travel all over Europe this fashion, 
Robin," said Neville, walking down the broad 
old staircase, while PriscUla followed with a 
light. 
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" Hurrah !*' shouted Bobin. " Grandaddy^ 
come out and see me." 

<^ There, I have made him look and feel like a 
child for once/' said Neville, to himself as he 
stood alone by his fire afterwards. '^ Poor dear 
Eobin I" 
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CHAPTER VIL 



" For, as he is a man of consnmniate policy, complete in the art 
of turning every incident to hiB own advantage, there is the ut- 
most reason to fear that, partly by concession^, where they may 
be seasonable ; partly by menaces (and his menaces may be 
believed) ; and partly by rendering ns and onr absence suspected ; 
he may tear from us something of the last importancOj and force 
it into his own service." 

Demosthenb's Fourth Oration. 



The year waned amid mist, rains^ and yellow 
fogs. London was gloom laden. Neville com- 
pleted his novel, tied it up in brown paper covers, 
and set oat one wet, dreary afternoon, towards 
the publisher's. To him this work was byeplay ; 
he almost regarded it with indifference. It was, 
in artistic jargon, a pot boiler, and he simply 
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hoped to realise enoagh by its sale, to enable him 
to purchase common comforts daring the coming 
winter, and perhaps to bny some love token for 
rosebud Louise. 

The stalwart^ almost stately looking author, 
was admitted into a private room, where sat the 
head of one of the great publishing firms, a fair, 
portly gentleman, who received him courteously. 
John put his dripping umbrella in a comer, un- 
buttoned his rough overcoat, and produced his 
manuscript. 

" I have written one or two essays in the 
Northern Magazine," he explained, "under the 
initials ' J.N.' This is my first attempt at a 
novel, sir. I should be glad of your reader's 
opinion of it. Of course I am quite unable to 
hazard one myself." 

" Upon what terms do you wish to publish ?" 
asked the publisher, receiving the heavy packet, 
and laying it down by the side of his desk. 

" I wish to sell the manuscript, should you 
think it worth purchasing." 

" Yes ; but as to what it is absolutely worth, 
you understand, in a literary point of view " — 
Neville bowed his head politely; "absolutely 
worth," repeated the head of the firm, crossing 
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one leg in an easy gentlemanly fashion over the 
other, and leaning back in his chair ; ^^ that is 
really a question which matters, commercially 
speaking, very little, indeed. Should it be in- 
trinsically the cleverest novel that ever was 
• written, and should our readers judge it as 
such, the public may not coincide with their 
opinion. It is so difficult to tell what will please 
the public ; they are so capricious, so deucedly 
uncertain ; in fact, there is no way of being cer- 
tain about it Just now, they seem to be run- 
ning wild after murder stories ; but still, scores 
of those things are written, out of which the 
publishers do not make sixpence." 

" 1 quite believe it," said Neville. 

^^Then the reviewers, npon my honour, the 
merciless way in which they come down upon a 
book, and cut it into ribbons, and hold the author 
up to ridicule. It's something fearful, that 
weekly whip ; why, it regularly lashes some scores 
of authors out of the field every year." 

" A good thing, too,*' said Neville, with a grim 
sort of smile. 

*^ Well I" said the publisher, with a laugh, 
^' perhaps it is, in some instances, but the weekly 
whip may think fit to chastise your book, and in 
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that case it would ran a very great chance of 
raining the sale. It is not absolutely certain, be- 
cause in many cases the public have judged for 
themselves, in spite of the whip ; not very often, 
though." 

Neville rose to take his leave. 

" Whatever terms you may feel disposed to 
make," he said, ^^ I shall accede to them. When 
may I expect your answer, sir?" 

" Oh ! in a month. If we like the book, you 
know, we will purchase it, and take the risk," 
said the publisher, standing up and smiling ; ^^ we 
are used to risks and losses, and all those things 
in our trade." 

Then the head of the firm shook John's 
hand, and John went down stairs relieved, and 
moderately hopeful. He found an omnibus, 
which conveyed him to I^ndon Bridge, where 
he exchanged into another, which conducted 
him to the narrow streets of St. Margaret's 
Lantern, and soon rolled into the road, where 
stood the workhouse, and the humble home 
of his Louise. It was not quite dusk when 
he knocked at the little door, not five o'clock, so 
he knew Miss Fairfax would not yet have re« 
turned from her daily labours.- 
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Jane ushered him into the shabby little par- 
loor, where he found Mr. Fairfax alone. 

Mrs. Fairfax was superintending the warm 
water bathing and soaping of the younger chil- 
dren by the kitchen fire, for this was Saturday 
evening, and tea was not to come off until later. 
Oharlie and Lydia were still at school. 

Mr. Fairfax was cross, and suffering from a 
head-ache. 

" A wet, nasty day to come from the other end 
of London in an omnibus,'' said the father of 
Louise, kicking off' his slippers, and drawing his 
feet up on the poor little sofa. 

*^ I want Louise to come with me to-morrow to 
Westminster Abbey; will you allow her, Mr. 
Fairfax?" 

^^ She! can't ; she is going with me to dine at 
Quincey's. We are going early." 

John looked with a dark face towards the little 
fire, then spurting and flaring up the chimney, 
making a merry, crackling noise, as if it mocked 
the poverty-stricken lover, whose wet boots re- 
flected the glancing of the flames, for there was 
no other light in the room. 

After a long pause of almost sullen import, Mr. 
Fairfax said, suddenly, 
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^^ We shall actually have Christmas here in 
less than a fortnight, shan't we ?" 

Neville, of course, assented to this tmism with 
as bland a courtesy as he could command. Eng- 
lish people usually rub their hands to- 
gether towards the middle of December, and 
look at the fire and remark cheerfully upon the 
near advent of Christmas, as if it were a matter 
of surprise that the twenty-fifth day of the last 
month of the year should come round in its due 
course. 

" I would ask you to dine," continued Mr. 
Fairfax, more kindly, " but I hardly know our 
plans for that day yet." 

^^ Are you all going to dine at Doctor Quin* 
coy's ?" asked Neville, a little savagely. 

** Not that I know of, I am sure. Quincey is 
a very kind fellow, though, let me tell you, young 
gentleman, and a capital friend to me and to the 
young ones." 

^' I cannot listen to his praise with anything 
less offensive than — than composure, neverthe- 
less," said Neville ; an angr}* light shot athwart 
his face, which the capricious glances of the 
flames revealed to Mr. Fairfax, in somewhat ex- 
aggerated fashion. 
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" Ah I you are jealous of him," said Mr. Fair- 
fax, with a slight laugh^ ^^ natural enough^ too, 
I don't blame you." 

^^ You know, I am afraid, how much reason I 
have to be jealous, Mr. Fairfax ?*' 

" No, I don't. No, upon my soul, I don't," 
said Mr. Fairfax, with another half laagh. ^^ You 
and Loo and he must settle all that between you, 
I suppose; but. Good Heavens! where is the 
need of all this fuss and hurry, my dear good 
fellow. If I told you to marry Louise to-morrow, 
now I suppose you would think yoarself blest and 
in the seventh heaven, eh?" 

" I know how poor I am," replied the lover, in 
a deep voice. 

'* Ah 1 and 1 know how poor I am, Neville, 
my lad," said Mr. Fairfax, wearily stretching 
himself into a recumbent posture upon the blue 
chintz sofa, and sighing. ^^ It's a devil of a thing 
to be poor. I wonder when that wife of mine is 
going to let us have a cup of tea. My head is 
aching as if a fellow was splitting it with a ham- 
mer." 

John was, perforce, silent for a space, and then 
came the rapping of the knocker on the street 
door, and his heart leaped and thumped in con-> 
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cert. Another moment, and sweet Louise ran 
into the room, and stood in the light of the fire. 
** Wet through skirts and boots and stockings.. 
Look at my cloak, dripping What ? John. I 
declare I never saw you. What have you been 
doing all the week ?'* 

" Working, Louise, as usual." 

" What a nuisance it is to have to work isn't 
it ?" said pretty Miss Fairfax. ** Being a visiting 
governess is terrible in wet weather." 

" Go and change your things, my darling,'^ 
pleaded John. 

" Oh ! I never take cold," laughed Louise. 

" Don't be a little fool. Loo," said Mr. Fair- 
fax. ** Run and throw those wet things off at 
once, and change your shoes and stockings." 

Louise laughed again, and ran off to obey her 
father. 

*< Poor child !" said Mr. Fairfax, when she was 
gone, " it's dreadful to have to send her out in 
all weathers, but it does not seem to hurt her." 

" She is so cheerful," said John. 

" Yes. Well at her age it would be queer if 
she gave way to low spirits." said the father. 

In about ten minutes from that time, John stole 
out into the passage, in hopes of encountering 
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Louise ; nor was he disappointed, having 
changed her wet garments, she was just 
entering the kitchen, dressed in a light summer 
dress, with a dark jacket over it. He saw her by 
the light of the fire, and in a moment he stood 
before its blaze. Jane was making toast. Gk)od, 
duty-loving Mrs. Fairfax was upstairs with her 
little children, hearing them say their prayers and 
tacking them into their small beds. 

^' I never see sich a slop as there is in this 
kitchen of a Saturday night,*' said Jane. " I've 
wiped up the flags, but they're damp yet" 

^^ Oh I never mind, Jane ; it will be all the 
same a hundred years hence," said Louise. 
** What, John ? Well done. Sit down and make 
your miserable self happy.*' 

John sat down and made Louise take her place 
upon his knee. 

Jane smirked, looking positively amiable, and 
maintained a discreet silence. 

" Louise, you are going to dine with that fellow 
again to-morrow," muttered Neville in the pearly 
ear of the little dame. " It's too bad, my love ; 
indeed it is." 

" What a queer old goose you are," said Louise, 
running her fingers through the bushy dark hair. 
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John kissed the fingers when they came in hi» 
way, but repeated, 

" It is too bad of you, Louise." 

** He gives us such nice dinners, you dear old 
donkey," said Louise, beginning to write upon 
Neville's forehead with a lead pencil. ** Jane, 
don't you think a good dinner is better — '' 

" Hush — sh," cried Neville, almost ferociously, 
giving Louise a sort of squeeze and shake in one. 

" Why what on earth did you think I was 
going to say," said Louise. " Now you look just 
like What's-his-name, that smothered his wife;" 
and Louise made as ugly a grimace as she could 
at John, yet it was all but impossible to distort 
the lovely features. 

John could not help laughing in spite of him- 
self. 

" Don't squint, Louise," he pleaded. 

Whereat Louise, glanoing backwards towards 
poor Jane, tittered immensely. 

"Jane, Mr. Neville is in a great rage with 
me—" 

*' Hush I" said John again. 

He did not at all wish to have Jane as a third 
in their colloquy; but Louise suffocated with 
laughter proceeded, 
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^^ Jane, Mr. Neville is going to poison me." 

^^ I'm sure he ain't/' said Jane, torning the- 
toast without taking her eyes from the fire ; ^' Mr. 
Neville is of too affectionate a disposition for 
that. I had a young man once — " 

^^ Listen to this, Lonise," whispered John. 

'' I had a young man as took and pulled me 
'air off by 'andfuls, because I spoke to another 
young man." 

^' Then I hope, Jane, you pulled some of his 
off in return," asked Neville. 

'^ No ; but I run a pin into his arm just below 
the elbow jint," rejoined Jane; *^ I run it right 
up to the 'ed, and the place gathered.*" 

" Served him right, did it not. Loo ?" asked 
John of Louise. 

At that moment Mrs. Fairfax stepped into the 
kitchen, unheard by the lovers. 

" Louise 1" she said, in an awful voice ;. 
" Louise !" she repeated more loudly. 

Louise sprang lightly from Neville's knee, and 
stood with her sweet face flushed by the fire and 
confusion, in front of her step dame. 

^' It is such a wet night," said Miss Fairfax, 
who at the moment could not command her facuU 
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ties snfficieDtly to make an observatioa more- 
to the purpose. 

'^ Louise^ the tea is readj," asserted Mrs. Fair- 
fax, in a tone of displeasure* 

^* Qood evening, Mrs. Fairfax/' said Neville^ 
rising and tendering his hand. 

Bat Mrs. Fairfax could not see his hand ; she 
coldly said, 

** Gk)od evening, Mr. Neville ;*' then led the 
way out of the kitchen, followed by John, wha 
was as flashed as Louise, only he smiled. 

In the parlour was Mr. Fairfax, a lighted lamp> 
Lydia, Charlie, their bags of school books, and a 
great dripping umbrella, decidedly Gampish in 
its bearings and belongings. 

" It's pelting like one o'clock," said Charlie. 

^^ Go up stairs and change your things, and 
desire Jane to spread that umbrella to dry in the 
scullery," said Mrs. Fairfax. 

When the children were gone Mrs. Fairfax 
prepared herself to be firm, and severe, and dis-^ 
agreeable. 

*'Mr. Neville," she said, with red face and 
angry eyes, turned full upon the lover, " I must 
request that you will in future conduct yourself 
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towards Miss Fairfax, as a gentleman should 
condaet himself towards a young lady. I think 
both you and Miss Fairfax perfectly comprehend 
my meaning." 

^^Good Lord!" said Mr. Fairfax, lifting his 
head from the pernsal of an evening paper, which 
Charlie had borrowed from a schoolfellow ;. 
<^ what's the matter ? Don't make a fnss about 
nothing, Molly. What's the matter^ Loo ? what 
have you been up to?" 

^^ I found Miss Fair&x seated upon Mr. 
Neville's knees before the kitchen fire, and Jane 
toasting the bread," said Mrs. Fairfax, in a very 
polite tone. 

^< K Jane was there* there could not be much 
— much harm," said Mr. Fairfax, feeliog half 
sorry for the two confused creatures, whom his 
wife was torturing ; " still — ^hand me the loaf, 
Neville. Thanks — still," said Mr. Fairfax, be- 
ginning to cut a slice of crusty bread neatly ; 
^^ still I don't like those familiarities, and must 
beg you not to — ^not to— in short, Neville, you 
know how we stand. You can't marry Loo, not 
for a long, long time, perhaps never — Qod knows 
— and you should respect the child, man." 

" I do, Mr. Fairfax; I would die for her." 
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"Chutl" interrupted the broken gentleman^ 
taking up the evening paper and smiling ; ^^ all 
that's well while it lasts ; but you would not like^ 
to die for Louise, or twenty Louises, my good 
fellow." 

**Not for twenty," said John. 

^^ Well, no more on that head," said good- 
natured Mr. Fairfax; "you won't do it again, 
until you are engaged. Some more milk, Molly^. 
Why good Lord I good Lord 1—" 

Mr, Fairfax put down the evening paper, and 
stared helplessly at his wife ; his face blanched,, 
his eyes wild and starting. 

" Molly, I am going mad— dying," he gasped^ 

Mrs. Fairfax pale and frightened, but self- 
possessed, was at her husband's side in an 
instant, and had loosened his cravat and des-^ 
patched Louise upstairs for her strong smel- 
ling salts ; Mr. Fairfax, still white and staring, 
was laid upon the sofa, while his good wife chafed 
his hands, and whispered re-assuring words. John 
> eville stood by uncertain whether to run for a 
doctor or wait for orders. Was Louise to be 
left an orphan ? Was it death which had laid^its. 
fingers upon this wearied, poveriy-goaded man ? 
and would he henceforth be responsible only ta 
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<3-od and his conscience, if he dared to wed the 
fair haired enchantress^ who had changed the&ce 
of the earth for him ? 

Through the varied human soul ran thoughts, 
divers and perplexed^ noble and selfish, impatient 
and abnegatory, good and evil. Meanwhile the 
young man waited^ eager to assist, to fly for aid, 
to obey the lightest behests of the women who 
crowded about the little blue chintz sofa ; Jane 
weeping and murmuring allusions to the brother 
and sister blown up with gunpowder in St Giles ; 
Lydia in a green jacket body and long borrowed 
skirt of her mother's and Louise tearful and 
terrified, for the rosebud loved her father well, 
were all present. 

** Loo," gasped Mr. Fairfax ; *^ oh I Loo, if 
the Lord God would save my life — " 

Now his poor, inert, delicate hands were clasped 
feebly, and then came a grateful rain of tears, 
unmanly, comforting, human. A great sob con- 
vulsed his breast, while the words came out in 
spasmodic efforts. 

" Loo, Loo, your mother's cousin, and the two 
boys dead at Alexandria with cholera. You 
advertised for — ten thousand a year — Garth 
Abbey — oh, my God 1 it's too much. I — I shall 
never live to see it.'* 
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Loaise gave a violent starts and then turned 
hei eyes towards Neville. She conld not see his 
face, for the young man held his arm before it, 
and his strong frame trembled with excitement 

^' William/' said Mrs Fairfax^ ''put yonrtrost 
in God ; my love, calm yourself. He has s^it 
this access of fortune in mercy, not as a death 
blow to you, and — and to me.'' 

He found comfort in holding his wife's hand, 
and stared helplessly into the fire. 

" You will not die," continued Mrs. Fairfex ; 
*^ you have bad no fit, nor have you even fainted. 
Your nerves have had a shock, that's all. Lydia, 
see if there is any brandy left in that cupboard. 
"VVe will send off at once for Doctor Quincey. I 
am sure Mr. Neville will go for him." 

" Certainly I will," said Neville, and for some 
reason or other his heart sank. 

^^ There's not a drop of brandy here, ma/' said 
Miss Lydia. 

^^ Jane, run for some to the Blue Sailor/' said 
Mrs. Fairfax ; " I have no change." 

Neville with joyful eagerness passed half-a- 
•crown into Jane's hand. That affectionate being 
went out in the rain, sobbing at intervals. 

**Why, papa, what nonsense, you are quite 
veell/' asserted Mrs. Fairfax^ with a pleased 
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fimile. '^ Your colour is coming again, try a 
«pooiiful of tea." 

Mr. Fairfax shook his head impatiently. Just 
«t that instant everybody heard the roll and stop- 
page of a cab at the door^ the sound of feet on 
the little pathway^ then the thundering rap of a 
visitor. In another moment Charlie led Bobert 
Quincey into the centre of the circle that sur- 
rounded the blue chintz sofa. 

" We were just going to send for you, Doctor 
Quincey," said Mrs. Fairfax. " Papa is rather 
poorly, but he is better now." 

" Quincey," said the bewildered man, *' I shall 
go to Hanwell, 1 believe," and he sobbed hysteri- 
cally. 

*^ How long has Mr. Fairfax been unwell ?" 
asked Robert, blandly, feeling the pulse of the 
patient. 

'^ Only a few minutes ; he read something in 
the paper." 

Bobert nodded without evincing any surprise. 

" You are not well," he said, looking seriously 
at the father of Louise. 

" Am I dying, Quincey ?" 

*'No; with care, mind with care, you will be 
as well as ever — better than ever." 
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How relieved the patient lodLed, and from his 
eyes pasaed a certain expreasion atrangely akin 
to the fear of death. 

" Thank God r he said, fervently ; '* I do feel 
better now.*' 

Jane came in with the brandy. Bobert Qoincey 
made a face at it, and shook his head. 

<' Horrible pablic honse stuflf/' he said; ^^ never 
mind, jast half a wine glassfoL No sugar, Mr. 
Fairfax ; allow me to mix this now, then take it 
off at once, don't sip it, and lie quietly after you 
have taken it ; don't talk for half-an-hour. Have 
you a pillow, Miss Louise ?" 

This was the first notice he had taken of pretty 
Louise since he had entered the room, and when 
she returned wifch a little soft pillow he took her 
hand and pressed it, and smiled at her in such a 
fashion that John Neville's jealous heart felt like 
a live coal in his breast. Louise smiled, too, 
brightly at Robert in return, and between them 
they arranged that little soft pillow under the 
confused head of the invalid; then Bobert 
Quinoey asked Mrs. Fairfax for a cup of tea, 
and the whole party sat down to the meal as 
if nothing had transpired; for wonderful was 
the self-command of the mistress of that humble 
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home, and complete was the sway she held over 
her children, so that despite the natural excite* 
ment of Ljdia and Charlie they kept it within 
bounds. 

*^ What exceedingly wet weather we have, Miss 
Louise," said Bobert to Miss Fairfax. 

As for John^ Quincey had not vouchsafed him 
a word, or a look, since his entrance to the house, 
and Neville felt, without being able to explain 
the why or wherefore, that the Doctor not only 
designed to treat him with contempt, but to make 
him feel it acutely also. Still he hazarded a 
remark to his rival, willing to put his own pre- 
science to the test, and to discover if Quincey was 
really anxious to insult him. 

*' It was fortunate your arriving here just at 
this moment, Doctor Qaincey." 

Robert, looking at Mrs. Fairfax, said gently, 

" A little more tea, if you please, Mrs. Fair- 
fax, this is too sweet*' 

Neville tried him again. 

^^ Parliament will not meet before the middle 
of February, I believe. Dr. Quincey ?" 

" Now, Miss Lydia, that is too bad ; you have 
snatched away that photograph from under my 

vou XL I 
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gloves. I don't mean to give yoa that, I assure 
you.*' 

"Lydia!" said Mrs. Fairfax, reproachfully. 

" Dr. Quincey," said Neville, persistently ; ** I 
hope you have not been wetted to-day." 

*' What did you observe ?'* said Robert, look- 
ing up haughtily, and with raised eyebrows, at 
Neville. 

•^ This," said Neville, suddenly losing, patience 
and listening to the uproarious shouting of the 
Satanic school within him; '^ that you are less 
gentleman than meddler, and less man than 
either." 

Neville rushed towards the peg where his 
rough overcoat hung, and made preparations for 
a hasty flight from the house, 

" Most unwarrantable, most ungentlemanly," 
murmured Mrs. Fairfax ; ^^ most unchristian, 
when poor papa is lying ill on the sofa." 

Neville, boiling with impotent wrath, heard 
these words, and began" to regret the display of 
his passion. 

" Good evening, Mrs. Fairfax," he said, bow- 
ing deeply to her ; " I hope Mr. Fairfax will be 
well, to-morrow." 

He glanced towards Louise, but she never 
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moved; no, she never attempted to leave her 
seat, and come out to open the door for him. Had 
her great fortune turned her head, and frozen her 
heart already? 

" Good night, Louise." 

She glanced up at him. 

*' Good night, John," she said. 

Then he went out into the wet night, and felt 
that the whole world was against him. 

Louise looked down at her little plate of toast 
for a longer time than seemed necessary to Robert 
Quincey. 

" Come, Miss Louise," he said ; " why do you 
eat nothing ?" 

She raised her head upon this, and looked at 
him with tearful blue eyes. 

" It seems so unkind to let him go away like 
that, Dr. Quincey, and mamma shook her head 
at me to warn me not to follow him out, while 
you whispered to me not to go. I wish I had." 

And the rosebud, who had just become a great 
heiress, pouted most charmingly. 

** My dear young lady," said Robert, almost 
throwing passion into his glance, while he bent 
his head lower towards Miss Fairfax ; " do be 
wise, do be wise." 

I 2 
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" I feel better now," said Mr. Fairfax, raising 
his head languidly, and opening his eyes. 

" 1 knew you would," Eobert cried, springing 
up and coming round to the sofa; " allow me to 
feel your pulse. All right," he continued, after 
holding his fingers for a minute upon the wrist of 
the patient. ^' After tea you will be able to dis- 
cuss your new fortune," 

'" What ? You know ?" 

** Yes ; yes, I saw the advertisement, and the 
account of three deaths in the paper. That was 
what brought me here." 

** How good of you," cried Mrs. Fairfax, fer- 
vently. 

** Quincey, I — I shan't be able to move with- 
out you. I have forgotten everything- I know 
no more how to manage than a child. You shall 
be Loo*s guardian, if you will." 

Eobert looked down steadfastly at the very 
shabby blue carpet before he trusted himself to 
reply. 

" I have no time for the office ; besides, it is 
one of most — of a most — thundering responsi- 
bility," cried Robert, with a laugh, " especially 
to a man as young as myself; and 1 shall not 
like to see her — throw herself away in marriage." 
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" I — I wish to God you would marry her your- 
self," said Mr. Fairfax, helplessly ; " then you 
would take care of her and her property — and of 
us all." 

Bobert's face burnt, his very ears glowed fire, 
he bit his cynical lips hard, and turned his head 
quite away from his patient. 

" You overwhelm me," he said, presently, 
** You are excited now ; and, besides, remember 
that Miss Fairfax is a great heiress, a prize. You 
must guard her like a treasure." 

'^ I shall marry John," said Louise, hysteri- 
cally ; " I shall marry nobody but John, Doctor 
Quincey, let you say just whatever you like." 

*^ I have no doubt John will most emphatically 
second the proposal, Miss Louise. A great many 
out at elbow John's will be wishing to entrap 
you into the matrimonial noose now, Miss Louise, 
however slow they may have been in getting a 
home for you hitherto. Oh I yes, I should cer- 
tainly marry John, by all manner of means, upon 
the very earliest opportunity ; and I should not 
in the least wonder if a whole troop of John's 
relations, his brothers, aunts, and cousins, did 
not come to settle down upon those fine estates 
at Garth Abbey. Oh I yes. Miss Louise, it will 
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be quite the orthodox * young lady ' feshion for a 
great heiress to marry a starving, shabby fellow, 
who lives in a garret near Leicester Square, no- 
body knows how. It will be so noble and pretty, 
to raise him out of the gutter, will it not ; only I 
hope he won't treat your friends in your grand 
drawing-rooms in Park Lane, to a display like 
the one with which he has just now honoured 
us ; that would be mortifying, would it not ? 
People might think he was bad tempered, and — 
shall I say it ? — vulgar, might they not ?" 

^' I heard something," said Mr. Fairfax ; " what 
was it all about? I was half asleep, half stupid 
with head-ache, or brandy." 

^^ The brandy," laughed Robert, '* would not 
have made Master Charles tipsy. How do you 
feel now, sir ?" 

" Oh ! better, better ; tell me, did young 
Neville misbehave himself?" 

'^He behaved," said Robert, speaking now 
very distinctly, and with passion, " so grossly, 
so infamously, that if ever he enters this 
house, or any house again, where I may be, I 
shall leave it ; and I shall discard the acquaint- 
ance of those who encourage or associate with 
such a person, altogether ; although I am only a 
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hard-working, scientific lecturer, at Guy's, and 
you, Mr. Fairfax, are the father of a great 
heiress ; but noble conduct, elevation of thought, 
pureness of life, these are the essentials, which 
attract, and always have attracted, Robert Qain- 
cey. I will have nothing to do with a self-seeking 
atheistical libertine, like the man who has just 
gone out. You may choose between him and me, 
Mr. Fairfax." 

" There is no choice to be made," said Mrs. 
Fairfax ; "for my part, William, I have long 
thought that it was your bounden duty to forbid 
Neville your house, and to separate him altogether 
from Louise." 

Whereat Louise burst into the most hysterical 
weeping she had ever indulged in in her life, and 
rushed frantically from the room. 

" Follow her, follow her," said Robert, who, 
in his impetuous eagerness and vicious jealousy, 
lost something of his habitual self-command ; 
*^ follow her, Mrs. Fairfax, she is gone off to 
write to him. You must separate her from him 
by force; this is not a time for half measures, it 
must be done, trampled out as you would tram- 
ple out any destructive fire that was consuming 
your goods, house, and chattels. This fellow is — 
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Heaven knows what — ^he has seen this advertise- 
ment to-night, before he came here ; he will ran 
away with her before Christmas Day if you don't 
take care. He will waste every acre of her lands 
in bettings drink, and women, break her heart ; 
for — for God's sake, Fairfax, don't let the child 
be sacrificed to a low adventurer like this man." 

Robert paused for breath. 

Mrs. Fairfax hurried out of the room, and 
Lydia followed her. 

" Quincey, are you sure he is all this ?" asked 
Mr. Fairfax, half sitting up, and staring at his 
friend ; " because I don't like to be cruel now, 
and—" 

" Cruel, my dear good sir," said Robert, vehe- 
mently ; " you will be the most cruel man alive 
to Louise, if you don't put physical impossibili- 
ties in the way of her meeting with this — man." 

^* Then. — well I yes, if you think so I will; I'll 
write to him, and tell him in consequence of what 
I've heard — " 

" No, no, no," said Robert, raising his 
shoulders, and screwing up his large, dark eyes, 
until his eyebrows met in a knot. ^' No, no, 
no," he almost screamed, seizing his patient's 
hand firmly, and grasping it vehemently in 
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his owu. ** You must never talk of what 
you have heard ; act, act, act, my dear good 
Fairfax, as if you had a mind and a will of 
your own, not as if you were a tool in — ^in my 
hands, or any man's hands ; tell him, that in 
consequence of his outrageous and ungentlemanly 
conduct at your tea-table to-night, you forbid him 
your house, you discard him, you threaten him 
with a— with a horse whip, if ever he dares to 
address a line to your daughter again.'' 

" Hang it, Quincey, I can't insult the poor fel- 
low in that manner. No, I can't." 

" Then, take your own way," laughed Robert ; 
" take your own way, and see if he does not marry 
Louise and beggar you all; very likely forbid you an 
entrance to Garth Abbey, and the Town mansion, 
quietly take possession of all the household trea- 
sures, the pictures and plate, and family jewels, 
and rare old library, which should have been your 
Kate's, and now might be your child^s, and yours, 
if she married a gentleman — a man of honour. 
Ohl what a bait for fortune hunters she will be, 
poor little child." 

And Robert Quincey laughed a laugh of pity- 
ing scorn. 

I 5 
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" I wish, I do wish, God knows I do, I wish 
you would many her yourself, Quincey. We are 
all so weak, so unused to money, to the world, to 
its ways ; my health is ruined, my spirits are 
broken, my nerves shattered ; sometimes I feel as 
if my — my brain was not at all right, although I 
have never mentioned it before, and this — this 
blow—" 

" Blow I" echoed Robert, with a merry laugh; 
" I wish such a blow would fall upon me, my 
dear good sir ; with country air, riding, shoot- 
ing, even hunting occasionally ; that was your 
favourite sport in youth, was it not ? Well, 
with all these, and good, generous diet, we will 
undertake to strengthen your nerves, make your 
muscles grow, and your very thews and sinews 
wake into life. Why, you are a young man yet, 
only forty-two ; you talk as if you were sixty- 
nine. You shall be handsomer and younger, too, 
this time next year, please Heaven, than you 
have been any time these twelve years. You 
shall look and feel younger at forty-three than 
even you did at thirty. Your second youth ^hall 
begin now. Wealth is everything to a man of 
your organisation, though nothing to a man of 
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mine — though certainly if you are to have a world 
of misery with Louise and her loveis, I don't see 
how you are to' get well." 

" I'll make her a ward in Chancery," said Mr. 
Fairfax, dubiously. 

Robert Quincey looked again at the carpet^ and 
smiled and frowned. 

" Some fortune hunter will marry her in spite 
of that," said he. 

" Marry her yourself, Quincey. Oh I marry her 
yourself. I should feel happy, safe, with you." 

Robert laughed again, and Charlie Fairfax, 
listening with eyes, ears, and mouth open, saw 
the doctor flush and sparkle, and wondered 
whether he would marry his pretty sister in spite 
of herself and poor loving Neville. 

" My dear sir, she won't have me." 

" You can overcome all that nonsense in a 
couple of hours, if you choose. The child likes 
you. She has no mind really, one way or the 
other. She is too young. You love her, I know 
you do." 

" I do," said Robert, passionately, and now 
truth shone in his eyes, and made his thin, eager, 
subtle face handsome. *^ I love her as I never 
loved before." 
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** And will you marry her, Qaincey ?* 
** I will try," said the young doctor. *' I will 
sacrifice my dear old scruples — my principles about 
liberty audits sweetness, audi will tie the thought- 
ful earnest life of the worker to the caprice of 
this small fair coquette. Oh ! Fairfax, I sacrifice 
much," and he sighed heavily. 

" God bless you for it, Quincey," said Mr. 
Fairfax, reaching for the thin hand of the young 
doctor, and pressing it affectionately. *^ Qod 
bless you for it. Gkurth Abbey is a splendid, fine 
old place — ^the timber, the farms. I can't believe 
that it is all to come to Loo. Hand me the 
paper. Let us read the advertisement again." 

Between them they conned over the advertise- 
ment — ** Fairfax. Wanted, by the Executors of 
the late Peter North, Esq., of Garth Abbey, 
Woodfordshire, the present address of his second 
cousin, granddaughter of the late Ephraim North, 
Esq., of Garth Abbey. Any friends of the above- 
named who can give information which will lead 
to finding out the present address, or the locality 
in which the young lady has been living, will 
oblige by communicating with Messrs. DoUyeU 
and Watts, solicitors, Chancery Lane." 

" Yes ; there it is, plain enough," said Robert, 
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"And over here is a short paragraph, tell- 
ing of the melancholy, sadden death of this 
man and his sons at Alexandria/' said Mr^ 
Fairfax. 

" The cholera has proved a friend to you," said 
Bohert. 

" This- man was very hard to me," said Mr. 
Fairfax, gravely shaking his head ; " very hard, 
indeed." 

At this instant, Mrs. Fairfax and Lydia entered 
the room. 

"Louise is crying — will not speak. I hav^ 
carried away every drop of ink and morsel of 
paper I could find." 

"Lydia, go up and stay with her," cried 
Robert, impetuously. " Go up and watch her.. 
Do not let her write, do you hear ?" 

" Yes ; go, Lydia," cried Mr. Fairfax, " and 
tell her not to be a little fool ; to bathe her eyes 
and come to me, I want her." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



"That tjpe of perfect in his mind. 
In natnre can he nowhere find. 
He BOWB himaelf on erery wind. 

" T!ie end and the beginning Tex 
His reason ; many things perplex. 
With motions, checks, and ooontercheoks. 

*' I ceased, and sat as one forlorn — 
Then said the Toice, in qniet seor;*, 
' Behold, it is the Sabbath mora.' 



>« 



Tknntsoit. 



Neville slept that night, despite the tnnnoil of 
his thoaghtSy the aDger of his heart, the heat of 
his blood. He slept and dreamed wild passion- 
painted dreams, painfdl, impossible, irreconcile- 
able, with the relentless laws of natare, time. 
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and space. He awakened late on the lead- 
coloured Sunday morning, to hear the rain drops 
beating against the window panes, and to see the 
sullen folds of fog-mingled smoke and low clouds 
which shut heaven away from the gaze of London 
humanity. He knew there was mud, dark, and oily 
upon the pavements outside. That omnibuses were 
rolling along the streets, that shops were shut, that 
soon bells would strike up a dismal call to prayer, 
and chi^rch goers, carrying books, and sheltering 
under the spread of umbrellas, would hurry to- 
wards the places of worship. He thought of this, 
and smiled bitterly, for he had no part with these 
worshippers. He held a creed apart from all 
those which are insisted upon by ritualistic school- 
men, by low church preachers, by Wesleyan min- 
isters, by Roman priests, by any of the hundred 
teachers of that one great subject, in regard to 
which men differ so widely in conviction. 

He rose and lighted the fire laid for him by 
that elderly female, who came in daily to look 
after his necessities ; he lighted his fire, boilud 
his coffee, and sat moodily watching the blaze, 
heavy pain and anger at his heart. Presently 
the melancholy church bells tolled out. That 
sound of the one bell^ how unlike it is to the 
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joyous peal which sometimes clangs forth upoa 
the sweet fresh, air, in certain countrjr 
villages? Dang, dang, dang, tolled the bells in 
different tones, in different keys, from different 
charches; all, however, unanimous in the re- 
proachful condemnatory canting sound. May 
we be forgiven if we write somewhat strongly 
against the cruel invention which has racked our 
nerves and irritated our souls so often on the 
** Lord's Day Morning." Why should the call 
to prayer be necessarily so bitter in its voice ? 

Neville endured the nervous torture until he 
could sit patient no longer ; thought was silenced. 
He was conscious that he was a miserable, sinful, 
cast out wretch, with no hope in this world or in 
the next. The bells of five churches tolled this 
conviction in upon his brain in voices pitilesS; 
shrewish, self-righteous it seemed to him. 

He rose, and went out upon the landing in a 
sort of desperation. A little halting step sounded 
from the stairs, and in another moment Robin 
appeared, with a very bright and clean face, his 
long well brushed auburn hair hanging upon his 
shoulders from under his fur cap. Robin carried 
a small prayer book, as well as his crutch ; he 
was going to church. 
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" Why, Robin," said Neville, ^* are you mad- 
that you venture out in the rain and mud ?" 

"I never miss church/' returned Robin, em- 
phatically, pausing upon the landing, and leaning 
his white cheek against the handle of his crutch. 

" And I never go to church, unless it is to be 
near to somebody that I love. I don't like church, 
Robin." 

*^Why?" asked Robin, wistfully turning his. 
wise eyes upon the lodger. 

** It would take such a long time to answer you 
now, Robin." 

" You could not make me hate it," said Robin, 
slowly. 

^^ It seems not. Who on earth is going to take 
care of you through the rain, and hold an umbrella 
over your head ?" 

*' Oh I Priscilla. I go to the Sunday school 
after, you know." 

" The deuce you do," Neville remarked, grimly. 

*^ The deuce has nothing to do with the Sunday 
school," said Robin. ** I learnt to read first of 
all there, so I always go." 

^^ Thank Heaven those villanous bells have 
stopped," cried Neville, putting his hand to his 
head. " Do you know, Robin, I have very seri- 
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ous thoaghts of climbing up one night into some- 
of the towers and tearing down those evil 
things." 

** Evil things I" echoed Robin, dreamily look- 
ing into distant space. "They call us to 
church." 

"No, they threaten and scold us to church, 
Robin ; they speak in the voice of the Pharisee,, 
who went up into the temple to pray ; they exalt 
themselves and condemn mankind." 

"You speak of them as though they were 
alive." 

"They speak to me as if they were alive, 
Robin.'' 

"Nevertheless," answered old-fashioned Robin, 
preparing to limp down the stairs, " nevertheless, 
Mr. Neville, I wish you would goto church some- 
times." 

Neville did not oflFer to carry lame Robin down 
stairs that morning. He stood and watched 
moodily the little weakly figure making its diffi- 
cult descent towards the narrow passage. Pre- 
sently the child turned his elfish face towards 
the young man, who had folded his arms across 
his chest, and was leaning in a sullen attitude 
against the door-post of his room. 
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"Good morning, Mr. Neville," he said, andh& 
waved his frail hand in adieu. 

Then the gutteral sound of Priscilla's voice, 
and of sundry Irish blessings and gloryings, 
smote upon the ear of Neville. 

He went into his room, shut his door, and sat 
down before his writing table, hiding his face in 
his hands. He wished, perhaps, that he pos- 
sessed soma of the faith and spiritual purity 
which made the lame child's eyes so wonderful ; 
he sighed wearily, and thought with passionate 
agony of Louise, regrettinj^: the mad jealousy 
which had prompted him to turn himself out of 
her father's house the night before. What if it 
should be forbidden him now, forbidden him ever 
to clasp her hand again, or to feel her heart 
pressed against the throbbing of his own ? 
His was a temperament organised to feel the 
acutest throes of the passions, either in their 
rapture or in their desolation. He was am- 
bitious, however, and his pride was something 
after the fashion of Lucifer's ; therefore, even 
while he sat cursing humanity and Doctor 
Qaincey, he took the resolve not to die the 
death of a dog, feven should the clever lecturer 
on comparative anatomy, succeed in — in — he 
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dared not think oat the cn^el thoaght whick 
arged itself apon his hot brain. It appeared to- 
him impossible after all^ that Loaise^ who had 
nestled so close to his side, whose rosebud mouth* 
he had kissed, who really loved him, he felt sure^. 
with all her little powers of loving, should play 
this false, heartless game at the last She was 
rich though, she was a great heiress, and the 
thought of this was as wormwood to the proud 
student. What should he do since she was so 
rich ? it would not be possible for him to owe 
everything to a wife. What must he do ? 

He sat down then at length, and wrote a long 
pleading letter to Louise, and another to her 
father. In both of these letters be asked for time ; 
he promised on the faith of a man who felt 
the " dim inarticulate," yet vigorous coi^scious- 
ness of power that he would render himself inde- 
pendent of the fortune of Louise in two or three- 
years. He besought her by all the love they 
had plighted to each other not to cast him from 
her on account of her access of fortune. He asked 
her boldly if she loved him to forego it for his- 
sake, to make it over legally for the use of her- 
father, and only to retain what would be necessary 
for her modest wants. He urged the same suit upon? 
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Mr. Fairfax, and entreated only for time^ for time, 
for time, and might he come, he asked, and see 
Jjoaise again the next day? These letters he 
sealed np, made a hasty toilette, and hurried oat 
through the rain to the post. He came back and 
flat moodily over the fire thinking, wondering, 
doubting, hoping, regretting. 

Presently he heard the limping step of lame 
Robin returned from church. The little hand 
rapped against his door. 

" Come in, Robin," said Neville. 

So Robin came in and seated himself upon a 
footstool in front of the fire. 

•* It does not rain now, Mr. Neville, and I came 
back all by myself without waiting for that slow 
Priscilla." 

" You will be knocked down some day, Robin, 
in crossing the streets." 

** Generally policemen help me over." 

" Your grandfather should fetch you home." 

'* Oh, he ? he is always adding up, Sundays 
and all," said Robin, beginning to nurse his 
little shrunken leg ; ** only to-night, after tea, I 
shall read the bible a little to him, he always lets 
me do that Sunday evenings he talks to me a 
little, you know." 
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^^ And who teaches yoa at the Sunday school, 
Sobin ? I should think joa teach them, eh ?'' 

'^ Oh, no I I sit and listen, and ask ques- 
tions." 

•* Don't they stare at you?" 

" Yes," said Robin, simply, " they do stare at 
me. I am so lame, you see." 

^^ And so wise and solemn, Bobin." 

N eville laughed. 

"Why do you laugh, Mr. Neville?" asked 
Bobin. 

" Only at your wonderful unearthly goodness, 
Robin, and at the thought of how it will change 
when you are a man." 

" Change," said Robin, with a puzzled frown, 
*^ turn into wickedness?" 

" I don't know, Robin,'' *^ but it will change. 
Tou are so genuine ; now, nothing genuine can 
live in this queer world." 

•*I think you are very unhappy to-day. I 
wonder very much why." 

"To-morrow week will be Christmas Day, 
Robin. How shall yon spend Christmas ?" 

** Gran daddy does not keep on adding up on 
Ohristmas Day ; he sits in the parlour, and we 
liave such a big fire, and I dress the room with 
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lioUy, and Priscilla makes a nice plum puddingy 
and we have a turkey. Grandaddy says if you 
don't dine out^ he shall ask you to dine with us 
that day ; will you ?" 

*'I don't know, Robin. Thank you all the 
«ame." 

"May I dress your room with holly, Mr. 
Neville? I love holly boughs. I should like 
great bushes of evergreen all round this room, 
and a large flickering fire, wouldn't the shadows 
play and dance about the walls and floor. I should 
sit and think of the three ghosts in my lovely 
story book about the Miser Scrooge. Youinow 
that story, Mr. Neville ?" 

" Yes." 

'^ Don't you love it ?" 

"It is a most exquisite masterpieoe; but — 
but," continued Neville, ^'I have no sentiment 
myself about Christmas. It has never been a 
time of poetry and love, and beauty, and 
sensuous physical comfort to me.'' 

" I don't know what all that means,'' said 
Bobin. 

" Never mind, Eobin. 1 am selfish enough, 
cynic enough, little boy, not to grow enraptured 
over the merry-making and socials gatherings of 
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others. Do you remember the poor child that 
was left alone at school when all the other happy- 
urchins had gone away to fan and feasting." 

^^ Oh I I remember him/' said Bobin. 

"Well, I have never been any other kind of 
boy. I was always left alone in a great dreary 
school^room at Christmas time. So at last I 
grew to hate the sight of holly boughs^ and the 
pictures of family dinner parties in story books 
and magazines ; I detested the Christmas 
annuals, and Christmas boxes, and the hollow 
compliments which people pass to one an- 
other. It is an empty world, Robin; but as 
great Bacon tells us if truth were always 
sp()ken, men would lose much of happiness, much 
of flattery, much of the pleasant unrealities with 
which they surround themselves. So it is well 
they should enjoy their Christmas delusion, and 
if it makes them open their purses to the poor^ 
there is a good thing done.*' 

" I have saved up half-a-sovereign for the poor 
>since last Christmas," said Robin, ^^ saved it after 
buying books and all ; it is very little, but I don't 
know how to give it, or who to give it to. Shall 
I drop it in the plate at church on Christmas 
Day ?" * 
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" Do what you like, Robin. Yes, I don't see 
how you could give it away to more purpose, only 
you might chance to find some hungry children 
in the street, of whom your church takes no 
<;ognisance; still it may be spent by drunken 
parents, so put it in the plate, Robin." 

"I will," said Robin. 

The week rolled on, and by Wednesday Neville 
had received no answer to his letters. His heart 
misgave him now ; he did not a line of work ; 
his money dwindled towards the last half- 
sovereign, and be took no means of earning more. 
He did not undress or go to bed, but paced his 
room all night by firelight, watching the dark 
shadows on the walls, which last were sunken like 
th*" cheek of a faded beauty. He did not permit 
good little Robin to dress them with evergreens ; 
he shut himself up and waited breathlessly for 
news. 

" If I don't hear to-morrow," said he, at last, 
on the Friday night, " I must go to her house 
myself and take my answer from her owd lips. 
Louise, are you going to poison my life with 
falsehood, are you ?" 

The Saturday broke in bright and rare sun- 
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fthine over Landcm. The air was rnlldy Neville 
ooold eveai see the £unt blue mirtjr sky ^ above 
the hossetopB when he sallied out cm his way 
towards St Maigaxet's LanteiZL 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Ton turned a wholesome heart to gall." 

Tennyson. 



Cressida arranged with Mrs. Wigg, on Friday 
night, that she would go into Fordshire to spend 
Christmas with her father and aunt. Afterwards 
she packed her clothes, and then she went to bed 
and lay awake, and thought^ and wondered if she 
really conld tear herself away from the great city 
where Robert Quincey toiled and struggled to win 
name, gold, and place. She saw him occasionally. 
His manner to her was invariably cold — almost 
rude. This did not drive her to despair; she 
triumphed in the hope that he loved her-^in some 
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selfish degree and that he was piqued with her 
for not falling into the life of sin, mingled with 
loye, which he had offered to her. Despite his 
hypocritical egotism, his crnelty, his faithlessness, 
his evil tempers he still stood higher and dearer 
in her regard than any other man could ever do ; 
and her passionate heart beat high with the 
hope of winning him yet, when his fame and 
fortune should be achieved. 

Unreasonable as this hope may seem, kind 
reader, to you, who have perused, to us who write 
this story, it did not seem to Cressida to range 
itself among the unattainable blessings. In her 
love-blinded eyes, Robert Quincey was still the 
patient, the toiling, the indomitable, who put 
away woman ^s love as an impediment until the 
golden days of wealth, the bright days of good 
report should visit him, and then — and then ! 
would he forget her? Would he not, in spite of 
coldness, roughness, which bordered at times 
upon brutality, would he not turn again to her 
in spite of that pink and white doll, Louise 
Fairfax? Oh! he must — ^he would; and thus 
comforting herself, Cressida fell asleep. 

In the morning she discovered Edwardes in 
the break&st room reading from a big volomew 
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He laid it down, tamed as crimson as a peony, 
and came to shake the hand she carelessly ex- 
tended in greeting. 

^^ So you are really going this morning, Miss 
Fleming ?" 

** Oh ! yes," said Cressida, wearily, '' and so 
glad to go, Mr. Edwardes^ so very glad to go. A 
governess has a horrible life ; never recommend 
the calling to any of your friends." 

" A proud sort of female like you " 

Here he broke down in the utmost confusion. 

** A proud sort of female like me, Mr. Edwardes, 
would almost rather sweep a crossing than live 
under a narrow-minded, arrogant, cold> hearted 
woman as a governess. I wonder when they are 
going to have compassion enough to send in break- 
fast. I wish to catch the ten o'clock train at 
Paddington," 

" I will see you off by the train ; shall 1 ? " 
asked Edwardes, fidgetting violently with the 
leaves of the large volume, which he had taken 
into his hands again. 

" You are very kind," said Cressida. 

Breakfast came in, and Cressida and Edwardes 
sat down and began to eat. 
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*^ Well, liave you no news to tell me, Mr. 
Bdwardes ?" asked Cressida, after a long, awk* 
ward silence on the part of Edwardes ; *^ any re- 
Tolntions, elopements, saicidesr' 

^^Only a wedding that's to come off on Taesday, 
the day after Christmas Day ; a man yon know — • 
one of the lecturers at Gny's. He gives np his plaoe 
to mariy a rich girl; she has come into ten 
thousand a year by the death of her cousin. He 
only heard of it a week ago ; but he is to marry 
her before she has a chance of changing her mind. 
It's Quincey I mean — Dr. Quincey." 

Her face grew livid, her lips parted, and 
Edwardes saw the white teeth clenched in 
agony. She held hard by the table, for the 
room swam round and round like a tee-to-tnm ; 
she saw the honest face of Edwardes going with 
it, a pinkish speck, in the midst of the drab- 
coloured furniture. She felt presently for his 
hand, and found her own seized and clasped right 
tenderly. Then a pungent smarting in her 
nostrils, a choking in her throat, and she was 
looking up at Edwardes from the so& pillows, 
whereon he had laid her, and he was holding some 
strong smelling salts near to her. 
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" Say nothing," she gasped. " Mr. Edwardes ;" 
then a sobbing seized her. ^^ Going to be married, 
Mr. Edwardes ? who to ?— who to ?*' 

** For God's sake, Miss Fleming I — ^dear — ^Miss 
Fleming, don't give way !" said poor Edwardes, 
in his kindly, blundering fashion. 

" Who is it to?" asked Cressida. 

" To that Miss Fairfax you went to see in the 
summer. Stay just five minutes. Miss Fleming. 
I'll run to the surgery and bring you somethiog 
that will put you all right ; as for Quincey, I'll 
thrash him for you, if you will give me the order 
— thrash him until he can't stand, or sit, or lie, 
without groaning, even if I get transported for it 
myself; shaUI?" 

" No," she said, a sudden womanly look of 
fear and pity crossing the pallor and passion of 
her face. " Don't hurt him — oh 1 don't hurt 
him." 

" I wont promise at all," said Edwardes, grimly, 
and then he went into the surgery. 

Cressida closed her eyes, and put her hand to 
her heart, where sharp physical pangs were 
shooting. So intense was this bodily pain that a 
part ofher sorrow seemed for that time submerged 
in it. 
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When Edwardes returned he fonnd Miss Flem- 
ing with a ghastly face, and large dark rings 
under the eyes. She looked five years older 
since she had heard the news of this marriage. 

The honest &ce of Edwards was strangely^ 
pale. He held a cordial in his hand. 

<< Do drink this, dear, dear, — ^my dear Miss 
Fleming/' he fedtered. 

She drank it, hot still held her hand at her 
heart 

^' You are in great pain ?' asked the assistant 

" Yes — here! I have felt this before, bat never 
so terribly. What is it, Mr. Edwardes ?" 

^^ Only a spasm of the heart, Miss Fleming ; 
nothing to frighten yon. Let me place your head 
higher." 

At this juncture Dr. Wigg burst into the room 
in quest of his morning coffee. 

*• HaUoa ! halloa ! Miss Fleming— ill ? What's 
the matter, Edwardes ?" 

" Something quite sudden," said Edwardes. 

" Cold ?" asked Dr. Wigg, feeling Cressida's 
pulse. " Yes, she is cold. Put more coal on 
that fire, Edwardes. What have you given her ? 
Ah 1" smelling at the empty wine glass, *^ that's 
all right ; she'll be better directly. You mustn't 
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go your journey to-day, Miss Fleming. Edwardes 
will take care of you, I know ; won't you, 
Edwardes ?" 

In answer to this the assistant looked like an 
idiot, and coloured hotly. 

Then Dr. Wigg began to eat his breakfast, 
talking all the while to Edwardes, and giving 
him orders and directions. Before leaving the 
room he said — 

" I think, Miss Fleming, you had better go to 
bed." 

" No, thank you, Dr. Wigg,'' answered Cres- 
tida, '* as soon as I feel better I shall go out — I 
must go out." 

'^Then you ought to have a cab; Edwardes 
will call one for you," 

"Good bye. Dr. Wigg," said Cressida, holding 
out her hand, " I may not see you again, per- 
haps." 

" K you persist in taking a long railway 
journey to-day. Miss Fleming, we shall have you 
very ill. I forbid it, mind ;" then the brisk little 
doctor shook hands kindly with the governess, 
and left the room. 

•* I must go out," said Cressida, looking help- 
lessly at Edwardes. " I am most wretchedly ill, 
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bat I have made ap my mind to go and speak to 
a person ; I mnst." 

"Miss Fleming," implored Edwardes, kneeling 
on the carpet close to his patient, and venturing 
to rake her white hand between his own, and 
even to press it affectionately^ " you don't mean 
to — to do anything rash ?" 

** Oh, no," interrupted Cressida, trying to smile, 
and yet with a gesture of impatient irritation, 
freeing her hand from the caresses of poor 
Edwardes, " I am not at all a murderously dis- 
posed person, Mr. Edwardes. I perhaps," 

she added with a little sad laugh, " K I were to 
grow weary of my life, there would be no great 
need of trap dimpcUience^ if you can comprehend 
me." 
" Oh ! Miss Fleming don't 1" said Edwardes, half 
sobbing, f^ don't talk like that." 

She looked at him in some surprise, and her 
eyes softened. 

"How very kind and feeling you are," she 
said ; '* thank you, Mr. Edwardes — I am grateful 
only don't expect me to say too much, will you Y^ 

" Miss Fleming, never thank me, never so much 
as say a single kind word to me if you don't like. 
I have no right to expect it. '* 
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Cressida had lost the latter portion of his words 
and was looking dreamily towards the fire. 

" I must go out," she said, presently. *' Will 
you fetch me a cab Mr. Edwardes ?" 

" I will, but you will come back ?" 

** Oh, yes, I will come back and remain until 
after Christmas Day, for to-morrow will be 
Sunday, and I should shock my good parent if I 
travelled on the Sabbath. I had thought to have 
had a quiet, affectionate Christmas with him, 
and my daft old Aunt Peggie ; mats homme ealeule 
et Dieu dispose^ Mr. Edwardes. Still I may be 
well enough to get down there for the New Year. 
You must come and visit us, will you ?" 

*' It would give me more pleasure than any- 
thing," said Edwardes in confusion. 

** I am better now," said Cressida, rising into a 
sitting posture. " Will you fetch the cab, while 1 
go and put on my bonnet ?" 

*' You must wrap up well, the day is mild, but 
I believe for all that the wind will change bye- 
and-bye, and we shall have snow before Christ- 



mas." 



Edwardes ventured to instruct a housemaid to 
bring down Miss Fleming's wraps, and she finally 
departed in the cab, habited as for a long winter 
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journey. She desired the man to take her to a 
certain house in Jermyn Street When arrived 
there she had the diplomatic cunning to send up 
a false name to Robert Quincey. She well knew 
that he would refuse to receive her should she 
announce herself. Thus quite unprepared was 
the scientific lecturer, while loitering over his 
morning paper and his breakfast, when Cressida 
walked close up to his blazing fire and stood upon 
the rug. Her pale face looked at him sternly 
from under a small bonnet of dark blue, her great 
sweeping travelling cloak was wrapped so closely 
around her, that it might have concealed a 
weapon of death. Robert started to his feet 

" Why, in Heaven's name^ do you come here 
masquerading ?" he asked pettishly, " Why did 
you not send up your true name ?" 

" Because you would have refused to see me. 
What other reason could I possibly have had ?" 
Despite the despair in the tones, despite the 
pain, physical and mental, depicted upon the wan 
face, there was more of power in the manner and 
voice of Cressida than Robert had ever seen her 
manifest towards himself since the days of her 
fall. 

'* Well, and what have you to say to me now?'* 
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asked Doctjr Qaincey spitefully crinkling up the 
newspaper and seating himself again in his arm 
chair. 

"I see you have your room dressed up for 
Christmas," said Cressida, looking round at the 
walls, where large branches of holly, fir, and ivy 
were fastened. 

^^ Did you come here to tell me that ?" he asked^ 
with a slight laugh. 

" Oh I no, Doctor Quincey. I am come to 
congratulate you upon your approaching 
nuptials." 

'* To curse me you mean.'* 

'* To congratulate you upon your wonderful, 
unique, unfaltering success in life ; there must be a 
grand future before you." 

He laughed out, but for all that his face was 
confused and flushed. 

'^ You are a singular woman," he said. 

" Certainly I am, and you are a very remarkable 
man. When I first knew you, Doctor Quincey, 
I saw in you a patient, devoted student. I learned, 
you know, in time to desire to make your triumphs 
my own. I remember well how you praised 
virtue, virtue of the coldest, sternest sort, how 
you preached an eccentric crusade against the 
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weakness of hnman love and affection. I remember 
how exalted above ordinary hamanity you con- 
trived to make me believe you. Yet with it all 
you so whispered in my ear, that I discovered 
passion flowers growing close and thick among 
the bays and laurels which you were cultivating. 
I yielded, I fell, and then you turned round upon 
me — a Sir Galahead hot with indignation at my 
weakness, and you preached to me incessantly of 
virtue, of noble work, of a life devoted to the ser- 
vice of science and of mankind, and I only wept 
at your desertion, while I admired it — admired, 
the Herculean soul which could elect to abide 
solitary, which could choose to remain isolated 
in its labours ; and 1 shed tears over my own 
weakness as over your colossal strength. I 
never cursed you even when my pain made me cry 
out the loudest, I never cursed you and you 
prospered. Success has crowned you. Doctor 
Quincey. I congratulate you. You enjoyed to the 
full what there was to enjoy in our guilty love at 
Ooncauldy, but instead of coming out from that 
fire passion- seared, yet abased, as my wretched self, 
you laised your scientific head haughtily, you 
preached to your — to your ' temptress,' that was 
the name you gave me, as if you had been a St. 
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Kevin, and I a Catherine, but how much more 
fortunate, more triumphant, were you than St 
Kevin ! He lay upon a cold bed of stone, ate 
berries, scourged his flesh, never pressed his young 
lips to a woman's warm red mouth. But you, you 
brought down a woman's pride, triumphed as 
completely as if you had been a sensuous titled 
ratd of the clubs, and yet after all you stood up in 
your scorn, a sort of scientific saint, and the 
woman you had blasted still revered you as aa 
Archangel. Oh, Doctor Quincey, you are a suc- 
cessful man, and I congratulate you." 

" Thank you, but I really have no further time 
this morning to listen to these singular congra- 
tulations. I have an appointment. I must go 
out." 

"You display the remarkable nobility of 
your character more than ever. I sit in the 
dust abased ; I look up to your high souled con- 
duct ; I marvel; and I ask myself * Have the Gods 
come down amongst us ? ' I must believe that 
they have." 

There was a terrible sharp irony in Cressida's 
words, and the egotism of the Doctor was alarmed, 
bewildered, pierced to the quick. 

" Confound you," he said, ferociously, " what 
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does all this thundering nonsense mean? Wilt 
you not speak out ?" 

" I will; I have heard you laud labour above- 
ease, science above wealth, philanthropy above 
pleasure^ and now you abandon your place ; you 
leave humanity to struggle on unaided by your 
wonderful discoveries, and you embrace a life of 
luxurious splendour. You enter into the state 
you liave always despised — marriage I What a 
manly consistency of purpose ! What a clinging ta 
honest convictions I How saint-like, how martyr- 
like^ how hero-like to subsist on a little wife'a 
bounty I I could grovel in the dust at your feet^ 
Bobert Quincey. Now shall I wish you a merry 
Christmas ?" 

'' I believe truly, Miss Fleming, that you are 
mad." 

" Well, perhaps I am. Do you not think I 
shall have reason to thank you if ever that mys- 
terious fatality befal me ? I do not imagine you 
ever saw any signs of mental derangement in 
the Scotch girl at Concauldy Grange; but a 
man so learned as yourself may have been able to 
produce that phenomena ; perhaps you will dream 
of me. Doctor Robert Quincey, as in white gar- 
ments, my wild, red hair floating in the wind^ 
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roaming about with naked, bleeding feet^ and 
singing such a sad song that young wives sitting 
in snug fire-side ingles will shudder as they hear 
it through the storm. Such maniacs have wan- 
dered about the world before now, but perhaps^ 
few of them owed their pains to scientific saints, 
philanthropic preachers of good and just doctrines. 
Good morning. I wish you a merry Christmas — a 
new year of delusions and — and I curse you, 
Robert, heartily, honestly, thoroughly. I shall 
not run mad, 0, scientific seducer I Do you 
know our Highland fashion of leaving a blight 
upon a man ? We make the image of the cross 
backwards, thus; we spit upon his hearth-stone, 
thus ; we leave him then with evil around 
and about him, and in time, somewhere in our 
distant hiding places, rumours come to us of his 
— not of his successes." 

So passion -ploughed, agonised, and stern was 
the awful, chiselled-face of the woman who had 
loved him, that Robert Quincey tried in vain to 
laugh contemptuously ; his mock merriment 
died away in feeble titters. 

Cressida glided from the room, and a chill and 
a shudder passed through the frame of Robert. 

" Sbe is mad, of course," he said to himself; 
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** and she Lb of that fiery temperament that slie^ 
would have ran mad for some other cause, if not 
for my marriage. Confound her tempers, tha 
Highland she wolf! By heaven, she looked mora 
sayage than any wolf, her ghastly face, those blaz- 
ing brown eyes, and the white foam on hermouth, 
when she seemed to spit on the earth and cursed 
me, the masquerading baggage. She should have 
been an actress. I never saw a woman so in- 
fernally passionate. If she comes near me again 
after I am married, I see no reason why I should 

not even call in the police, and I will — by G 1 

will—" said the lecturer on comparative anatomy, 
firowning gloomily. 

Later in the day he received a packet, and on 
opening it discovered the small gold necklace, and 
heart attached, that he had given to Cressida 
during that philosophical love-dream of his at 
bleak Concauldy, which had ended so fearfully 
for the Scotch minister's daughter. 
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CHAPTER X. 



*' Father Gardmal, I have heard 70 a say 
That we shall see and know oar friends in Heaven; 
If that be, I shall see my boy again. 
For, sinoe the birth of Cain, the first male child. 
To him that did bat yesterday saspire. 
There was not sach a gracioas creatare bom. 

Shaksspbakb. 



Neville arrived opposite the little mean dwell- 
ing in St Margaret's Lantern which was idealised 
— one might almost say sanctified — ^for him as 
being the home of his golden-haired angel. He 
looked up at it bewildered, for the shutters were 
closed, and there was a great black-lettered bill 
in the parlour window, announcing that the pre- 
mises were to let, and that inquiries might bo 
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made next door, where a key to enter and yieir 
could be procured. 

Neyille knocked at the next hoase. A smiling, 
tawdry, untidy mother of a family opened the- 
door for him. As long as he may live he will 
never forget the insignificant accompaniments of' 
the news he received. The bare, black stairs, 
from which the carpets had been taken up, so as 
to have them cleaned against Christmas, the open 
back door, with clothes hanging wet upon the 
lines in the paltry garden ; the one or two dirty 
little children loitering upon the threshold ; the 
faint blue winter sky looking through the stair- 
case window; the mistress of the house, with 
greasy black silk, great coral ear drops, and un- 
brushed hair, who smilingly told him, 

*'That Mr. Fairfax and family had left the 
neighbourhood quite for good." 

** Where are they gone to?" he asked,, 
hoarsely. 

^'Ihave the address within, sir, I believe," 
said she of the red ear-drops, politely. " If 
you'll step into the front parlour I'll fetch it." 

Neville stepped into the front parlour, where 
was a very dusty yellow drugget, a Pembroke 
table, sundry bead baskets, and bead mats^ 
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-some hideons photographs, which would indace 
the charitable to hope that there was no likeness 
hetween the flesh and its shadows, a hard little 
sofa, drab moreen curtains, a fireless grate, and a 
few cheap vases of bine glass upon the painted 
mantel-shelf. 

Neville waited among these objects of taste, 
while the smiling woman, in soiled silk, was 
searching for the address of Miss Fairfax. Pre- 
sently she returned, more smiling than ever. 

" I've quite mislaid it, sir," she said ; ** but 

really, with children in the house, it's impossible 

to keep a thing in its place." 

** Can you recollect?" asked Neville, piteously. 

" Well, it was, I believe, up west, somewhere 

near Cavendish Square." 

" One of the streets leading out of the Square ?" 
"Yes, sir; I really am almost sure it was." 
** Can't you remember the name of the street?" 
She of the (?ar-drops shook her head and 
laughed. 

" I've no 'eadpiece whatever, sir," she said ; 
^*my 'usband always says * it's no good whatever 
trusting to your memory ;' he says, * yon will for- 
get how many Sundays come in a week next,' he 
says." 
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Nefille forced a ghastly smile at tiiifl pk^ 
aantiy, 

<< They will haye left their addieflses at the post 
office,'* he said, suddenlj. 

^No, fflr," cried the lady of the honae, Bhak* 
her fo^etfiil head-piece poaitiTelj. '^ I know that 
gentleman that was ao busy in thdlr affiuia — ** 

« Doctor Qoincey r 

<< That's the name, air ; a alight gentleman.'* 

'^ A thin man," answered Neyille, repressing 
his wrath. 

''Yes, sir; well, he told Mr» Faiifax, in mj 
hearing, for I went in to help Mrs. FaiifisuL — she 
was quite ill with being flustered, poor souL" 

'' Tes, yes ; what did Qoincey teU Mr. FairfSu, 
please?*' 

'' Oh I he says you hayen't no occasion to leaye 

jour address at the post office, says he ; you^'U 

only be bothered out of your life. Leaye it with 

this good lady^ he says, and then those that want 

jrou on business can find you." 

'' But can't you at all remember the street near 
Cavendish Square? Was it Wimpole Street ?" 

*^ I think it was something of that," replied she 
H>f the red drops, cheerfully. 

" Was it Welbeck Street?" 
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" Welbeck Street, or Wimpole Street, or some- 
thing of that," replied the mistress of the horrid 
photographs and bead baskets. 

" Was it Harley Street ?" 

" I couldn't say, sir, I'm snre ; but I'm 
pretty certain it 19 as one of those you have 
named." 

" Thank you," said Neville, in a despairing 
voice. " Good morning." 

So he put on his hat, and walked out into the 
faint winter sunshine, feeling very sore at heart. 
He went to the post office to inquire, in spite of 
the assurance of the lady with red drops, but he 
found her assertion was perfectly correct No 
address for the Fairfax family was left there. He 
walked on through the mean thoroughfares which 
led to the city, like one in a dream. Arrived at 
London Bridge he crossed it, and found himself 
amongst the whirl of the busy world. Cheapside 
overflowed with human life ; the shops, dressed 
up and fuU to surfeiting of good cheer and good 
things of all sorts, might have mocked his empty 
pockets, had not his hungry heart yearned yet 
more desperately after a certain golden-haired 
angeL 

Feasting time, when it finds us poor or sorrow- 
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ingy seems to gibe at oar distress — ^that joUy god 
of Christmas Present, holding both his sides, 
roaring with merriment at the sight of the pies, 
the turkeySy the sirloiDs, the roasted game, the 
barrels of oysters, the tarts, the paddings, the 
cakes, snow white with sngar, the roand, yellow 
oranges, the plams, the white creams, the colooied 
jellies, the wines^ the ales, the pnnch bowls — ^that 
jolly god, if he chances to overlook as in his re- 
joicing, is not a happy vision for as egotists 
standing hangry and footsore in the mad ; anless, 
indeed, there be a something Divine about onr 
own poverty-stricken hearthstones ; unless love, 
the cherub, who now and anon wanders from 
Heaven to bless and brighten humble homesteads, 
has taught us that there are better things on 
earth than Christmas banquets, even though the 
guests be clad in velvet and glittering in jewels. 
Neville had, however, neither love nor money, 
lie could not buy other than a frugal Christmas 
dinner, and his idol had deserted him. Thus, 
iimid the plenty and the presents, the placards 
announcing plays, and the pantomimes, the shops 
where shone gems and gold — ^massive types of the 
god of this fair, cruel world, the wreaths of holly, 
iaurels, and miseltoe, the uproar, bustle, and 
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'cheerfulness of traffic, the proud student walked, 
<;oDscious of his poverty, and that Louise 
Fairfax owned ten thousand a-year. He was 
•rash and wild enough to hate the thought of her 
wealth, even there amid those treasures of the 
material world which scoffed at the lightness of 
his purse. It was her wealth which unmanned 
him ; it was that same gold — ^how heavily it 
weighs in all earthly scales, alas I — which held 
down his resolution and his manhood, and made 
him shrink from the possible scorn of the late clerk 
at the docks — that clerk whose slippered feet he 
had so often seen resting in hopeless languor on 
a certain little blue chintz sofa. Things were 
changed now, sadly changed, yet his love was too 
desperate for the girl with the Greuze-like head 
to permit him to yield to the thought of resign- 
ing her. He walked on through London, and 
found himself soon near Cavendish Square, look- 
ing up at the houses in hopeless atnaze, venturing 
to suppose that pretty Louise was crying for him 
in some back bed-room or other, and wondering 
if chance would throw her in his way. He was 
near to his mother's, near to Portland Place 
and the luxurious home of vain Mrs. Wigg. He 
may have thought, perhaps, that the curiae of a 

VOL. IL L 
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bastard was on him, but he walked along, if 
moodily, still quietly enough, making no demon- 
stration in his gait or countenance of the sorrow- 
ful anxiety that was devouring him. Presently 
the short winter day closed in, the lamps were 
lighted, and Neville wandered listlessly towards 
his lodging. He entered it footsore, faint with 
hunger, cold, and with a racking headache. On 
the threshold of his own apartment stood 
lame Robin, like an elfin spirit. The child had 
twined a small ivy wreath about his head, his 
long hair hung low on his shoulders ; he raised ' 
one little thin finger and shook it warningly at 
Neville. 

" Ah 1 you left the key behind, Mr. Neville, for 
the woman to clean your room, and IVe put up 
holly and ivy and laurels — ^great branches. I 
have — though you said I must not. Are you angry 
with me ? Must I take them down ?" 

^' No, Robin ; no, Robin ; I am not angry 
with you. A merry Christmas to you, Robin." 

" I have got Priscilla to make you up such a 
great fire," said Kobin, " so that you shall not 
come into a cold room. Look there I" 

And there was indeed a great red fire blazing 
away. Upon the carven mantel shelf wera 
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bonglis of holly, and against the walls were great 
branches of the same, and here and there a taste- 
ful lanrel wreath. 

^^ I made them myself," said Robin, pausing 
in the light of the fire. ** Let me put a laurel 
wreath on your head. Isn't it a sign of fame ?" 

^* Yes ; it is a type of glory, Robin," answered 
Neville, wearily, *'but my head aches too much 
now for me to put anything upon it. I am only 
too glad to fling my hat down in that corner." 

" You want your tea," said Robin. " Your 
kettle on the hob does boil ; shall I make your 
tea?" 

Neville bent down suddenly and touched the 
thoughtful brow of the lame child with his 
lips. 

«' Thank you, Robin," he said. " What a 
dhristmas spirit you look like." 

*^ I love Christmas," said Robin. '' Oh ! I do 
love Christmas. I have read somewhere that the 
angels come in the nights, just about this time, 
aad sing of the king that was born. Do you 
believe it ?" 

" No, Robin ; not at all. I want to get 
slippers upon my tired feet I want to get the 
basin and water and wash my face and hands, 

L 2 
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and then I will have some tea and toast, and yoii 
will stay with me." 

John Neville was silent, and quite indisposed 
to listen to the quaint fancies of lame Robin. 

The boy respected his mood, so tea was drank 
without any attempt at conversation on either 
side. After the cups were hurried away into the 
cupboard, the fire stirred, and the hearth swept, 
Neville began to take some notice of his guest. 

" Are you going to any Christmas parties, 
Robin ?" 

" Yes ; to one at Mr. Hallam's, the veterinary 
surgeon. He has some business with Grandaddy 
Skye, and he saw me in the shop this morning. 
* I did not know you had any little folks here,' he 
said, ' he must come and see the Christmas-tree, 
and magic-lantern, with my little folks on New 
Year's Eve." 

" That's right, Robin ; and don't talk to the 
other children about angels, and winds, and signs 
in the sky, nor about books— now, will you, 
Elfling ?" 

" Not if you think it's best not," said Robin, 
beginning to nurse his lame leg in the usual old* 
fashioned attitude, so that his slight figure grew 
grotesque, played upon as it was by the lights 
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and shadows of the flickering fire ; '^ but I should 
like to talk to them just a little -about Qaeeu 
Elizabeth.'* 

" Hang Queen Elizabeth I" said Neville, half 
pettishly. 

" I don't like her much myself," said Robin ; 
*^ but I pity the poor old queen at last." 

At this juncture, there came a rapping upon 
the door, and when Neville cried, ^'Come in,' 
there entered Grandaddy Skye, his white hair 
brushed, his clean wristbands turned back far 
over his brown coat sleeves. 

^^ Good evening to you, sir," said the little old 
man, bowing. *^ A merry Christmas to you, sir, 
and a happy new year, when it comes, and a great 
many of 'em." 

*'The same to you, Mr. Skye," Neville an- 
swered, rising to place a chair for his visitor. 
"You find Robin and myself gossippiug, as 

usual." 

** Bless his little heart," cried old Skye, looking 
fondly at his grandson ; " he's the sensiblest 
boy I ever came across, and fit company for any 
one.'' 

** From the prime minister down to the cross- 
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ing 8 weeper, aia't yon, Robin ?" asked Neyille, of 
the boy. 

** No,'* said Robin ; " I think I should not do 
for very merry people, who can dance, and mn^ 
and leap. They might laugh at me, and I shoold 
cry, perhaps." 

^^ Tush I Bobin ; yon are too much of a philo* 
Bopher for that sort of work," said Neville. 

'^ Mind you be as merry as the rest of the little 
folks at Master Hallam's next Wednesday night. 
Mind as you shew 'em all what you know, and 
what you can say," said Grandaddy Skye, laugh* 
ing and looking at Neville. " I'll warrant me,^ 
there won't be a boy there of your age that has 
read what you've read; I'll warrant me there 
won't." 

Looking at the old man's light blue eyes, and 
cunning, yet amiable head, Neville comprehended 
how much the little miser loved the child, how 
great was his pride in the small frail cripple. 

"In the spring, Mr. Skye, you should send 
him to the sea- side," said Neville. 

" Bless his little heart," cried Grandaddy 
Skye, chuckling, " he's as well as possible, and 
as happy as a little king ; just as happy. The 
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last time he went to the hospital, the bone 
doctor said he was going on first rate, first rate." 

Bobin sighed, and looked into the fire. 

*' I long to go into the country, grandaddy." 

'* Well, so you shall, please Qod ; so you shall, 
some fine day. We'll take and go to Bushy 
Park, and not come back till night — ^not till 
night'' 

^' But I want to stay weeks and weeks in the 
country." 

**And what would poor old grandaddy do 
without you? — ^break his heart and get moped to 
death — just to death. Holloa I there's the bell. 
Priscilla's let somebody in ; who, I wonder?" 

There was the sound of young hasty footsteps 
on the stairs^ and in another moment the door of 
the room burst open, and Charlie Fairfax entered, 
ruddy, well dressed, excited. 

Strong was the contrast of his healthy animal 
boyhood, with that of the uunaturally wise 
and feeble Robin. Charlie Fairfax, whom we 
have seen building card houses in the small par- 
lour at St. Margaret's Lantern^ rushed up to 
Neville, and caught him by the arm. 

^* Why, Charlie, my boy," broke out Neville, 
"I've written, and to-day I called and found 
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your house shut up. Where are you livings 
now?'' 

Charlie looked round upon the strangers. 

"Where are you living?" repeated Neville, 
impatiently. " Speak out ; I want to know ?'* 

" Oh 1 Mr. Neville," said Charlie, " Fve come 
here" — he dropped his voice to a whisper — " Fve 
come just of my own accord, to let you know I 
thought it wasn't fair. I do like you, and I hate 
that Doctor Quincey, always calling me Master 
Charles in that way ; it was thundering rubbish, 
and then as soon as ever your back was turned,, 
he used to go and sneak. I said to Lyd, I 
would come off and tell you all about it, for I 
think you've been used beastly ill, and Loo's 
very silly !" 

Grandaddy here rose, bowed, and left the room. 
Bobin wistfully followed him. Neville saw neither 
of them. 

" What brings you here ?" he asked, with white 
lips. 

" Because Loo is going to be, you know what, 
on the day after Christmas Day ; it's all settled. 
They've bought her a white satin dress, and she'll 
be married in St. James's parish on Tuesday, she 
will." 
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*^ She will ?" echoed Neville, hoarsely ; " you 
say she will to Dr. Quincey ?" 

Charlie nodded, and his round blue eyes dilated 
with fear at the change in Neville's face. 

"Just wait," said the lover, rising and reach- 
ing his hand into the cupboard ; " I must take 
something. Your news has overcome me a 
little." 

Whereat Master Charles burst into a yell, and 
hung frantically upon Neville's long legs. 

" Don't take poison," he implored ; " you look 
like taking poison. Ohl I'm awfully sorry I 
told you; but I thought it wasn't fair. Ohl 
don't take poison, John Neville." 

" My boy," said Neville, quietly, " I value my 
life — the use I mean to make of it — too much to 
poison myself for your sister's cruelty. Your 
sister has no heart, Charles." 

Neville took some brandy from the cupboard, 
and swallowed all that his bottle contained. It 
was not a very great quantity, but it was more 
than he had ever taken before at a time in his 
life, and his eyes blazed after he had gulped it 
down. He sat in his arm-chair, and drew 
Charlie Fairfax before him, holding him with 
his back to the fire, and questioning him thus, 

L 5 
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" What does your sister say about me ?" 

^^ She says now, though she cried that first 
night and on the Sunday^ you know — " 

« Did she r 

^^ Well, she says now that she is so miserable 
at finding you out to be wicked, that she may as 
well marry Quincey to please papa, and that she 
hopes she shall die soon, and all that sort of 
hosh. Oh I she is dreadfully like a baby I'' 

" She is kind," said Neville, gravely; "but 
what does your father say ?*' 

" Nothing much ; he's ill, laughs and cries^ 
and eats and drinks, and fiincies he's dying, if 
Doctor Quincey isn't with him ; but I think the 
news has upset pa/' 

*^Then the marriage is hurried on by youp 
mother and Dr, Quincey ?" 

Charlie nodded his head in acquiescence. 

** And where do you all stay now ?" 

Charlie looked frightened. 

" Don't come and kick up a jolly great row, op 
that Quincey will have me sent to sea or some- 
thing," 

" I will not hurt you, Charlie ; but I must see 
Doctor Quincey. Where do you live now ?" 

" Oh I in Harley Street," said Charlie. 
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'•What number?" 

'^ I know you want to come and kick up a row, 
and I did it out of kindness," said self-deceiving 
Charlie, sobbing. •' We have a beautiful ready 
furnished house, and Doctor Quincey has got the 
lawyers to advance lots of money, and we've all 
lots of new clothes, and I'm to have a pony in 
the country, and so's Lyd, if we don't make nui- 
sances of ourselves, Qaincey says ; but, oh I I do 
hate Quincey.'* 

Neville drew the boy closer to him. 

^* You won't tell me the number, then ?" 

<* No," said Charles, bluntly, <* I won't do that, 
so there 1" 

'^ Well, I must find it out, I suppose. Is Quin- 
cey there now ?" 

'^ I think not ; I think he had a great case at 
the hospital or somewhere, to-night" 

" I only wish just to see Quincey. I will trouble 
none of your family again." 

" He spoke against you awfully," said Charlie ; 
''set pa dead against you, and ma, too, and 
made Loo, think you drank and gambled, and 
would beat her and spend her money. She's 
grown so fine and grand in these few days ; she 
has a maid to do her hair, and wears thundering 
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blae satin shoes at dinner time^ and Lyd burnt 
the toes off them for fun ; and me she calls ^ that 
little bear/ bat it's jolly to have sach nice dinners 
and all that ; of course, I shall make them give 
me a pony, wouldn't you ?" 

" Charles, where do you think I shall find 
Doctor Quincey to-night ?" 

" I don't know ; he sleeps mostly in Jermyn 
Street." 

Neville rose and drew on his boots, put on his 
cap and great coat, and moved towards the door. 
Charles Fairfax followed him. Neville walked 
straight through the shop and into the street ; 
he looked up at the stars, and thenat Charlie. 

^^Good night, Charles," he said; then he 
strode away in the direction of Jermyn Street, to 
watch for Doctor Quincey's return. 

He had borne much and been tolerably patient, 
but he was resolved that henceforth patience and 
himself should part company. He was more like 
the twin brother of murder on that winter night, 
when he trod the streets so stealthily, waiting for 
his enemy. If only he could but fasten those 
iron fingers of his upon the slender throat of his 
scientific and philosophical rival he would be con* 
tented. Ohl for the luxury of cursing him, 
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shaking the puny frame until the feeble life was 
all but knocked out of it. Only to hear the soft 
voice crying for [quarter, or pleading for mercy ; 
only to hold him hard, and grin down wrath, 
contempt, and hatred into the face ; so to bruise 
and belabour the intending bridegroom that he 
should present but a sorry sight on his wedding 
morning. Unholy thoughts I The whole of the 
Gehenna within him howled out threats of 
vengeance, so that in listening to the clamour he 
lost count of time, until the bell of Westminster 
clock boomed solemnly out on the London night 
twelve times. He waited until the last vibra- 
tions had died away on the winds — twelve o'clock 
— and Neville was standing opposite the house in 
Jermyn Street. A bitter breeze, sharp and 
shrewish, sprang up ; the night wanderer felt that 
a hard frost had set in. The moon looked down 
brightly upon his sombre form pacing slowly and 
patiently upward and downward before that 
dwelling. Presently a face more rubicund than 
that of the moon looked into his. 

^' What's your business here?" asked the gruff 
voice of a policeman. 

"Watching for a person," he answered^ 
fiercely. 
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" It ain't the time to be watching about like- 
that/' said the policeman, noting the attire^ 
somewhat rough and unfashionable, of Neville. 

" It is the time I choose, good friend," re- 
torted the young man, proudly ; and there was 
something in the tone which abashed the man 
dowered with a little brief authority. 

" Well, sir, I don't mean no offence, only we'ro 
bound to be so particular, there's such a many 
things done in the streets at times by gentlemen 
like -" 

^^ Oh I I am not a gentleman," said Neville, 
Bcornfullyy '^ only a man waiting to see another 
man." 

Then he walked away, and paced up and down 
the opposite side of the way. 

But Doctor Quincey did not drive to the door 
of his house that night. A woman presently 
went shuddering past ; her thin rags fluttered in 
the cruel wind. This woman was crying ; she 
paused and begged of Neville — ^his heart was 
sealed up against women that night, so he rushed 
from her in brutal haste. A thin feathery morsel 
of snow fell upon his coat sleeve, then another, 
then another, then it was snowing. Lightly the 
wind passed by him, with a sough. The solemn 
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bell of Westminster rang ont again. It was one 
o'clock on Sunday morning. He did not wander 
far from the hoase of his foe ; and although the 
cold intensified, his vengeful desires abated not 
one tittle of their feverish earnestness ; rather they 
grew and increased as the difficulty of gratifying 
them seemed greater. He waited through the all 
but Bussian severity of the small hours ; he 
waited until the winter dawn pierced the east, 
until the glow strengthed^ and a blood-red ball 
rose up over the bare tree tops in St James's 
Park. Then the signs of life were not slow in 
multiplying. Housemaids began to beat mats 
before the doors ; the cry of milk and the clank 
of pails sounded around him ; and he stood in 
the morning cold and looked up, with a dreadful 
smile, at the house where the scientific philoso- 
pher abode. At last he crossed over and rang 
violently at the bell. A housemaid, very sleepy, 
with cap awry, and wearing blacking gloves, an- 
swered his summons. 
*' Is Doctor Qulncey in ?" 
" No ; he did not sleep here last night." 
^^ Where may I chance to find him ^'' 
"I don't know," said the girl, yawning. 
** Missus isn't up yet, or she might know." ' 
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" Will he return to-day ?" 

^* I don't think he will ; he's up now niostljr 
at the house of the lady he is going to marry." 

" Where is that r 

" Cavendish Square way, I think." 

John thanked the domestic, and left without 
her remembering to ask him for his name. Not 
that he would have punished Quincey in his own 
rooms if he coald have had a chance of finding 
him anywhere else. Oh ! how he would shake, 
and kick, and buffet him, if even he ended his days 
in prison for the deed. He ground his teeth and 
walked towards Cavendish Square. It was only 
by the sudden faintness that came over him in 
Oxford Street that he became conscious of the 
want of food and of the fatigue which his night 
in the winter's streets had brought upon him. 
lie rushed up a back lane, where was an eating- 
liouse, and there purchased some horribly thick 
but hot coffee, and broke a penny roll into it. 
Having eaten his unsavoury food, he started off' 
ajjain. He reached the stately old-fashioned 
region around Cavendish Square. Little Lon- 
don sparrows were hopping upon the frosty 
pavements. There were scarcely any passengers 
afoot as yet, although some cabs were already 
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driving along the intersecting streets. He^ 
crossed into Harley Street and paced its length 
from Cavendish Square to the Marylebone Boad, 
first on one side, then upon the other. He- 
looked up hopelessly at the windows of each 
house, and wondered which might con- 
tain his enemy. He did not indulge in 
]»assionate whinings over the faithlessness 
of the rose-bud Fairfax. He strove to banish 
her sweet little face from his thoughts. She 
was a child, the sport of circumstances, and he^ 
believed now that she was a very heartless child. 
It was the shame of having suffered the scorn,, 
the mocking, the injustice of his triumphant 
rival which boiled his blood, and made his hands 
tingle with the desire of vengeance. Well he- 
knew that to simple upbraidings the haughty 
young man of science would never pause to 
listen. Well he knew that a quick proud laugh 
would cut short any mere words he might utter 
in the presence of his enemy. Blows, fierce, 
crushing blows from a heavy iron fist, nerved 
with all the ferocity of an outraged heart, and 
taking bloody toll for the future bitterness of his^ 
poisoned years^ — blows such as these should be^ 
the only arguments which the bastard student 
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would use towards the scientific winner in the- 
game of life. Thus he paced Harley Streel;, as he- 
had paced Jermyn Street, and the light of morn<> 
ing brightened, and the bells began to ring out. 
Would not some of the Fairfax tribe go to church ? 
Might he not discover their dwelling in that 
fisushion ? He stood in the street and watched the 
houses. He saw nothing whatever of the Fair-- 
faxes. He could not thoroughly credit all that 
Charlie had told him about Loo calliughim ^^ that 
man T' Charlie had had a quarrel with Louise, and 
perhaps with her new lover, and so had come to 
tell John Neville " how beastly they were using 
him,'' in an access of schoolboy wrath. But Louise 
was heartless. To this conclusion Neville arrived 
again and again. The church bells ceased, the 
sun shone out, and after a time Neville thought 
he would go and inquire at Guy's, as though 
he wished to consult Doctor Quincey upon urgent 
professional business, and that by this means he 
might gain speech with him. Good people, those 
who had left Harley Street for the churches, 
began to re-enter their houses again. Some of 
the well-dressed folks glanced a little suspiciously 
at the strong, roughly clad figure, the haggard 
face, the desperate eagerness stamped in upoa 
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its lines. A fine brougham and pair dashed sud- 
denly up to one of the big houses ; the livery of 
the servants was the crimson and silver of Doctor 
Wigg. Neville recognised it. He saw the foot- 
man knock and ring, and deliver a message ; 
the carriage itself was empty, John stood and 
watched for the result; he felt perfectly con-- 
vinced, without any reason, that the big house 
was the house of the Fairfax family. In another 
'half-minute the man he would have liked to 
mutilate rushed hastily down the steps^ and 
leaped into the brougham before his enemy could 
lay a hand upon him. The footman climbed to 
his place, the carric^e rolled off at a spanking^ 
pace. Why had he not been more nimble to run 
and to strike ? Why had he not splashed the 
steps of Miss Fairfax's new home with at least 
some of the traitorous blood of the lecturer at 
Guy's? Suggestions, these, born of hell, and yelle d 
at him by the Satanic chorus within. Standing 
upon the opposite side of the way, a wild, excited 
dash which he had made towards his rival, had 
been taken too late. For the first second or so, 
the surprise of meeting him, for whom he waited, 
held him motionless, and so the chance was lost. 
He followed the carriage, however, at the top of 
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his speed; he ran so that a few turned their heads^ 
and half uttered the words ^^ stop thief." He rai^ 
like a Roman at a running match; his feet hardly 
seemed to touch the ground, and still he kept the- 
chariot in view. In Oxford Street the traffic was 
greater, and impeded the course of Doctor Wigg's 
brougham. Now he was up with it, alongside of 
it^ turning his white^ savage face towards the 
polished windows and silk blinds, which Doctor 
Quincey kept down on account of the cold.. 
Presently the carriage began to roll more swiftly, 
as it approached the bottom of Regent Street ; 
then it turned into a labyrinth of dirtier narrow 
streets. The footman noticed the man running 
by the side of the carriage, and mentioned the 
circumstance to the coachman. Neville still 
looked towards the close-drawn crimson silk 
blinds. His heart was thumping, his breath 
was shortening, his iron fists were doubled, his 
teeth were clenched. Now where is he ? In his 
own street — his own quaint street, at the back 
of St. Martin's Lane ; and there is the shop for 
curiosities, and the curiosity dealer himself. Gran- 
daddy Skye, standing in front of the low-roofed 
dwelling ; there is a little crowd of women- 
around him, and he is tearing his white hair». 
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Almost as the ^ay brougham stops, and when 
If eville would have clutched the slender throat of 
'Quincey, a voice of anguish sounds in the ear 
of him who has been wronged, and a withered 
hand is laid upon his shoulder. 

*^ Ohl Mr. Neville, sir, God have mercy upon 
me I God have mercy upon me I Robin's been 
run over by an omnibus, coming from Sunday 
school, and they've carried him upstairs ; he's 
dying." 

Neville fell back, and his murderous hands re- 
laxed their tension. The agony of the old grand- 
father was a sight to east out the devils from a 
man, and to make him stand, in the pitifulness 
of his humanity, bewildered, aghast, humiliated 
before the presence of a great sorrow. And thus 
Bobert Quincey passed unhurt upstairs to the room 
where the little patient lay whom Doctor Wigg 
had asked him to attend in his place. In that 
room, with the bookshelves and the great quaint 
resting chair — in that room, so unlike the chamber 
of infancy in its appurtenances — stretched upon a 
little bed, from which the chintz curtains were 
drawn back, lay Robin Clarke, dying. It 
needed no further examination of the fragile, 
chartered frame to inform experienced Robert 
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ijuincey of the gloomy fact: Robin Clarke lay 
dying fast To lift the feeble body wonld only 
have been to weary the departing spirit, to add 
more bitterness to the pangs of death. The face 
was ghastly, the eyes were tamed np and sight* 
lesSy the long, bright hair streamed on the white 
pillow, clotted together with blood which yet 
welled ont from a deep fracture of the skull, 
Priscillay kneeling in energetic prayer at one 
corner of the room, rose when the doctor en- 
tered. 

" Glory be to God you're come, sir," said the 
old Irishwoman, between loud sobs, " is it any- 
tliiug you can do for the child at all, at all ? The 
masther will leap to pave your road with goold, if 
you can save his life," 

^^ Hush I" said Robert, passing to the bedside; 
^^ have you a sponge and some water ?" 

*' Will I be afther raising his head, sir ?" 

^^ No, no, the wound is too deep ; a sponge, just 
to clear some of this blood — cold water — thank 
you, and you might wet his lips with 
brandy." 

At this instant Seville entered, walking in a 
«()rt of dream up to the bed, and Robert 
Quincey's pale face flushed. The grandfather was 
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t>iit8ide the door, too mach agonised to bear the 
4sight of his darling's sufferings. He stood on the 
landing with hands clenched together and with 
sobs rending his heart 

" Oh ! my Robin ! my little Bobin," moaned 
the old man, ^*oh my Bobin, my little Robin." 

** Bobin," said Neville hoarsely. The glazing 
eyes turned slowly towards the lodger, and one 
of the little thin hands stirred feebly on the 
counterpane, as if seeking that of Neville. John 
Neville seized the small hand in both of his own, 
he kissed it, and his strong chest heaved, then the 
child's white lips moved, and Neville bent down 
to catch what they might utter. 
" They made him carry His cross — oh, the pain.'* 
A spasm, passed over the face, then the eyes 
suddenly brightened and widened, and turned full 
upon Neville. 

" Mr. Neville," said Robin, " Pray to 
God 1" 

They were the last words of the wise lame child. 
He stretched himself, struggled a moment, and 
then the countenance became fixed, and the light 
{)a8sed away for ever from the wonderful brown 
^yes. 

^^ It is all over," said Robert Quincey, softly. 
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TLere was perhaps as mnch of emotioiial pitj 
in tbe tone as one nught in reason expect firom a 
man accnstomed and hardened to such sights. 

^^How did it happen?" asked Doctor 
Qoincej. 

^* Oh I how thin ? and it's meself that is to blame 
for not being qnick enough in going to bring him 
from the Sunday schooL ]^e never would wait. 
Ood help him I he never would wait, and I took 
him there all right enough and would have 
fetched him back Ood knows, if he'd have 
waited." 

" Was it an omnibus?" 

^' Yea, and look at tbe villain of that murtherin 
thief of an omnibus ; those people, bad cess to them, 
think no more of driving over a child or an 
old woman nor they do of atin their dinners." 

" Was he not lame?" 

** Oh I very lame, indade, bless his sweet pratty 
face, it's just the death of his grandfather it will 
•cause." 

All this while the two men who were rivals had 
not exchanged a word. The presence of the holy 
^ead child, for the time awed down thetempestous 
passions of the poor student, and Quincey, before 
leaving the room, paused a moment. Perhaps 
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fiomethiDg in the attitude of the young man, his 
unfeigned grief at the death of the boy, his haggard 
face, hi» reckless rough attire, that something un- 
defined of a latent nobleness of character and of 
bearing which distinguished him alike in his 
poverty and in his despair, perhaps some conscious- 
ness of all this, moved the successful young 
doctor to pity. 
" I had no idea, Mr. Neville, that you lived here," 
he said, gently. 

Neville raised his grand head and looked with 
scorn at Robert Quincey, such a scorn as made the 
lecturer at Guy's shrink. 

" You have done me a great, deadly wrong," he 
said slowly, "you have doae it meanly ; get out 
of this room." 

" Nay, Mr. Neville," Robert said, flushing, " I 
have paid my addresses to — to — Miss Fairfax for 
a longer time than yourself, and if she elects to 
<5hoose me at the last, I — why— there is surely 
nobody to blame. If, in fact, she or I can be of 
any use to you, pecuniarily or otherwise — " 

Neville rose to his feet, and a fierce smile dis- 
closed the set white teeth. It was the grin of a 
wolf at bay. 

« 

" Out of this room, before I forget the presence 

YOL. IL u 
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of this child angel, aod the sanctity of death. 
Maoy man, out of the room, before I mnrder you 
for offering me alms. I have quadruple your 
strength, and you have called back the Devil 
which had gone out of me." 

Doctor Robert Quincey hurried from the room, 
feeling strangely d^^aded, and with his hatred to 
Neville increased an hundred-fold. 

Neville again took up the hand of dead Bobin, 
and his hot tears fell upon it fast and thick. 
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CHAPTER XL 



"Dd tona lea ohemiiui qui mbnent nn jexme homme ^ la fortune 
le plus court, n'est ni le oommerce, ni rinduBtrie, ni Tart, ni la 
mediciiie, ni la plaidoirie, ni mbne la sp^oolation; o'est la 



manage." 



Edmond About. 



The Fairfax family occupied a very handsomely- 
furnished house in Harley Street The drawing 
rooms were glittering apartments, ornamented 
with gorgeously-framedpier glasses, cheffonnieres 
with marble tops, green silken chairs and couches^ 
inlaid tables, rich hangings, and splendid vases ; 
there were even a few good paintings on the wall, 
for the house was sub-let by an extravagant Irish 

M 2 
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baronet, now supposed to be retrenchiDg on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Fairfax reclined upon a soft spring couch, 
covered in costly green silk. He lay much in the 
same attitude of wearied abandon^ which had 
characterised his winter evenings' repose apon 
the paltry blue chintz sofa. He wore a handsome 
dressing robe of flowered satin^ which had cost 
the little sum of fifteen guineas ; his linen was 
fine and white as that of a crown prince; his 
slippers were of embroidered velvet In lien of 
the vulgar pipe, indifferent tobacco, and Irish 
whiskey which had formed the usual materialistic 
refreshment of his convivial social hours in St. 
Margaret's Lantern, the fortunate gentleman 
smoked a recMrcM cheroot, seven and sixpence 
in price, while the cut glass decanters upon the 
table at his side, contained the choicest wines of 
France and Spain. The dessert service was ex- 
quisite — grand bunches of purple grapes which 
might have adorned a feast of the godn, royal- 
looking oranges, delicate French sweetmeats, 
were laid upon these porcelain gems of beauty. 
The fire blazed in the grate — a gorgeous glow of 
red ; it was the munificent winter fire of plenteous, 
bounteous wealth. The gas shed a pleasant 
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radiance, soft and brilliant, upon the whole 
room. 

The Fairfax family, after their toils, their scant 
meals, their straggles with sordid, bitter cares ; 
after their washing days, their distrustful, yet 
long suffering grocer, their half furnished bed- 
chambers, and their insolent, hungry servant, 
were now basking in the very light and meridian 
of the world's prosperity. It was so incredible, 
so incomprehensible a change ; it was so marvel- 
lous, this homage and fawning of the world, this 
universal humility, this spontaneous benevolence 
on the part of humanity at large, that poor Mr. 
Fairfax was ofltimes fairly in danger of losing 
such brains, such thinking powers ap God had 
given to him. Once or twice he had awakened 
his calm wife during the night, asking her to feel 
his hand, and to tell him if it really was his hand, 
praying for her assurances that the great wealth 
which had poured in upon pretty Louise was a 
reality and no deception — no fairy palace which 
would melt about his ears in the strong morning 
light of reason and of truth. 

" Molly, last night I dreamed that I found my- 
self lying once more upon the blue chintz sofa at 
St Margaret^s Lantern. X thought I heard Jane's 
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croaking voice ia the passage, teUing Loo tharfc 
Pontefiact had sent again for his bilL I saw 700 
darning those ccmfoonded worsted stockings, and 
I smelt the smell of the washing. I was so op- 
pressed bj this dream that I really laj awake for 
an hour, wandering if anything ooold torn np to 
deprive Loo of Garth Abbey after all." 

'^ My dearest William, in time yonr mind will 
get rid of all these sick feuicieSy they are only sifk 
vagaries. God has blessed ns ; donotletnst^B^t 
Him by distrost." 

Louise sat npon a low stool, holding aspl^idid 
fan in her hand, as a screen from the red-yellow 
heat of the grand Christmas fire — for this is 
Christmas-day that we are writing of, and to* 
morrow the rosebnd will be planted dose to the 
heart of Robert Qainoey, late lecturer at Gay's. 

Kindly reader, you have often gazed on the 
beanty of this yoong lady ; yon know her bloom- 
ing cheeks, her rosy mouth, her long blue eyes, 
her golden hair, but you have never seen any- 
thing more exquisite than the lovely blonde in 
the sky-blue silk, made low, the white neck, and 
round marble-like arms of the lecturer's future 
bride. 

But little Miss Fairfax looks sadly pensive for 
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an heiress who has just come into ten thousand 
a-year. Regret, pity, affection, of that yonng, 
yet Tehement sort which makes a child pine 
and sulk on separation from nurse or mother; 
memory, a<kniration — for Keyille was still the 
ideal of her school-girl fancy — in fact, love, in 
its most childish and undeveloped form, was 
speaking in the heart of the young creature, who 
had been engaged for nearly a year without com- 
prehending in her soul what an engagement 
meant. Robert Quincey had thoroughly suc- 
ceeded, since we last saw him, in convincing 
Louise that Neville had never cared one farthing 
for her, but had simply sought her since she was 
a possible heiress to a great estate, thinking that 
during the years of a long engagement a chance 
throw of capricious fortune might possibly cast 
the prize into her hands. Louise had wept her 
pretty eyes dim on discovering that her idol was 
clay, but now her spirit, needing support, and 
finding Robert Quincey ever close at hand, had 
accustomed itself to lean upon him. He was a 
substitute for John — a poor one, but still a sub- 
stitute. Then his devotion was well acted; it 
was sincere^ besides, as we know, but still it was 
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well acted. He made love now like lovers in 
books, in a way that soothed the childish vanity 
of little Miss Fairfax. She was dreadfollj un- 
happy. She had loved John, ah I millions and 
millions of times more, as she said, sobbing, to 
Lydia, but he had never cared a bit for her. He 
would have run away from her when he had got 
her money ; and if she had never had money ho 
would not have married her at all. Now, Bobert 
was kind, and papa liked him, and papa wished 
it, and it was better than having a stranger^ and 
so on. 

The reader who accuses the little heart of hard- 
ness will be wrong in judgment, but it was an 
undeveloped, unawakened nature at this time, 
and the very childish passivity of the girl-bride 
he was seeking, was in itself a charm to the pe- 
culiar and fastidious fancy of Robert — a charm, 
but, perchance, not an enduring one. 

*^ Louise, love, come here," pleaded Robert, in 
entreating tones. 

Louise walked up to Robert ; he made her take 
his seat, he knelt at her side, and caressed her 
hands. His eyes blazed with passion, and the 
two talked in low tones. 
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With their conversation, we who write this 
story have nothing whatever to do— it was love 
talk, let that suffice. 

The next morning there was a quiet wedding 
at a church in the parish of St. James. There 
was an excellent late breakfast partaken of after- 
wards in Harley Street by the Fairfax family, 
the bride and bridegroom, and then the very 
happy couple started on their wedding tour. They 
were to remain at Rome until the spring, by 
which time arrangements would have been come 
to with the lawyers that would enable them to 
take possession of Garth Abbey. 

The glorious old country house was to be the 
chief residence of the young pair. Ten thousand 
a year in rents of lands is a great deal to manage^ 
and Robert Quincey felt that the whole responsi- 
bility of the management would rest upon him- 
self. 

It was among the curiosities of human nature, 
the strange manner in which the late lecturer 
abandoned his scientific toils^ his care for the 
physical welfare of future ages, his intense love 
of work, even his Carlylian maxims, when he 
found himself the husband of a bride so rich, the 
heir-apparent of a future so great in gold and 

H 6 
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place. There was no settlement whatever made 
upon the little bride, nor even upon the little 
bride's possible children ; everything was to come 
into those thin refined hands of Robert Quince y. 
He held the whole future of the Fairfax family 
in his power. Mr. Fairfax trusted in him help^ 
lessly, completely ; and Mrs. Fairfax, unbusiness- 
like, and credulous to a degree in regard to large 
money matters^ with no comprehension whatever 
of settlements^ rents, mortgages^ any of the legal 
paraphernalia of wealth— ignorant to excess as 
concerned the arrangement and division of pto* 
perty in funds, land, or shares, Mrs. Fairfax 
was most feminine in her reliance upon her hus- 
band's friend, the bridegroom of Louise ; nor 
would we hint that, as yet, the trust of the simple 
folk was misplaced. Nothing was further from 
the scheme of Robert Quincey than the abandon- 
ment of the man whom he liked — the greedy, 
grasping appropriation of all the spoils which 
had come to his share. Ten thousand a year 
was a vast sam. It opened new doors, it 
awakened dormant faculties for pleasure and de- 
lights undreamed of in the philosophy of the 
lecturer at Guy's. His eyes slowly grew accus^ 
tomed to the new light which the aureol of wealth 
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shed in a charmed circle roand his being. Ten 
thoasand a year of his own I for, although Louise 
was a minor, and there were various tiresome pre- 
liminaries to be disposed of before the whole of 
the property would be legally and completely in 
his power, still he had the option of drawing to 
almost fabulous amounts upon the Messrs. Watts, 
for the late Peter North had been a very saving 
man, and had accumulated a great sum, indepen- 
dent of the lands, funds, and fisheries. At the 
banker's lay thousands of pounds in his namef. 
The lawyers well knew this fact, and thus money 
came in heaps to Robert Quincey for the mere 
asking. He paid the rent of the house in Harley 
Street a year in advance, and he left large moneys 
in the hands of his parents-in-law. It was un^ 
derstood that, on his return from the Continent, 
in the spring, a certain portion of the fortune of 
Louise was to be legally settled upon her father. 
Every body was perfectly satisfied; every body 
reposed unquestioning truth in Robert the for* 
tunate. 

Robert the fortunate and his bride, Louise the 
fair, went to Rome, and the world kissed its hands 
to them in courteous and kindly adieu. It threw 
after^them the slippers of good luck ; it showered 
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npon them the bouquets of congratulation and 
praise— metaphorically, all these, be it under- 
stood. 

The world takes no cognisance of two sombre 
figures whom that marriage has enshrouded in 
gloom. The world pelted not its satin shoes after 
that railway train darting through the stripped 
winter country, flinging back its blue steam into 
the clear air, panting loudly along fields and 
thickets, deep hiding itself between steep banks, 
emerging boldly upon bare common lands. It 
cast neither roses nor violets, hot-house buds nor 
hardy wild flowers, through the window of that 
carriage, second in class and scant in comfort^ 
where a tall woman sits, with a fair, cold face, 
great sad eyes, and a mouth whose red ripeness 
might tempt the first kisses of young love, were 
it not for the scornful sorrow stamped in upon it. 
The train speeds towards the midland counties, 
and Cressida is on her way to her father's home, 
where he will welcome her, and wish her a happy 
new year. 

In a quaint, queer chamber, in a quaint, queer 
house — one that will have to come down soon, 
prophesy the contractors — ^in a quaint, shabby 
room, there is another sad face ; but a human 
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sorrow, not its own, in one sense, a human sor- 
row and a human pity have tempered down the 
deadly sense of wrongs, have brought the rain of 
tears into eyes which blazed with frenzy not three^ 
days since ; John Neville sits by the coffin of 
lame Robin, and holds the little hand in his. The 
holy dead child is his link with all of goodness^ 
all of mercy; but for him who lies there so 
changed — ^but for him, who can say that the 
strong hands of the foiled student might not have 
stained themselves with a spot which no seA 
could have washed out ? 

It is probable that the little heroic^ feeble 
creature might have rejoiced could he have known 
that the sacrifice of his pure child life had re- 
strained his man friend from crime, had ex- 
tinguished the flames of wrath with the dews of 
compassion. 

John Neville sat weeping, and not ashamed of 
his tears, by the coffin -side of the dead boy. 
Strange new thoughts woke up in his soul ; thc\v 
spoke solemnly to the gibing, fierce Satan's 
crew which still held place within him. " Could 
all be quenched for ever?" asked these 
voices. " Could the love, the patience, the wis« 
dom, and the prayerfulness, all have been 
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crashed down among the stones by the blander- 
ing wheels of a heavy London omnibus ? Were- 
all the spiritaal yearnings rewarded only with 
annihilation and eternal sleep ? Was the little 
disfigured head, which was to go down to-morrow 
morning into the earth, was that head to crumble 
to decay ? and was the soul, which had made the 
fiu5e wonderful— the soul which had looked so 
shily yet so wisely through the brown eyes, was 
that soul going down also among the material- 
iftic ruins of the child's outward form ?" " No,'* 
said the solemn thoughts, **Yes," gibed the 
(Gehenna tribe, " all is one.'* 

Neville sat listening to the contending voices, 
and still holding the dead hand. The fair, cruel 
world took no note of this gloomy face of the 
late usher ; it strewed no violets upon the coffin 
of the lame boy. Had the child grown into the 
man, it boots not now to speculate whether or 
no the same fair fawning world might not have 
bad cause to revere his genius, to do homage to 
his powers ; as it was, it took slight interest in 
the grim simplicity of the early death — a mere 
coroner's inquest, a verdict, with caution, and 
the child was left for his burial. 

Grandaddy Skye added not up in the gloom of 
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his mnrky back parlour. He sat there^ indeed ; 
bnt it was with his white head bowed upon the 
table^ with his arms spread out, with groans 
bursting from his heart. 

The child was laid in the grave, and Gran- 
daddy tottered back to his home, leaning upon 
the arm of the lodger. He could not bear him 
out of his sight. He put his thin hands upon 
the strong shoulder; he even leant his withered 
face against the chest of Robin's man friend. 

"He loved you— God bless himl God bless 
him 1" murmured the old man ; " and I'll leave 
every halfpenny of what little property I have to 
you, Mr. Neville; I will, upon my word." 

Neville was silent ; he had another office now, 
as humanising in its effects as the watching by 
the small coffin — that of comforting, in some 
degree, the wretched old man. He sat with the 
grandfather, walked with him, consoled him, 
his own heart, meanwhile, barning hot; his 
own spirit woubded and bewildered by the 
treachery of his lost love. Often in the night 
he would awaken from some dream, in which 
she had come back to him smiling, rosy, dressed 
in a well-remembered dress, and he would kiss 
her, as he had kissed her on that last evening, 
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by the kitchen fire, when Jane had made the> 
toast and had looked another way. Often h& 
wonld awaken from a dream of that time, that 
Paradise, as compared with the desolation of the 
present, and he wonld call out her name in a 
strong agony. She, meanwhile, was, perhaps, 
dancing at a Roman count's or cardinal's ball, 
flattered, adored, bowed down to — . He lay 
there upon that humble sofa bedstead, watching 
the cold stars twinkle through the small panes 
of the window, and wondering almost where to 
gain the next week's crust. Of Dr. Quincey he 
trusted himself not to think ; he never found his 
imagination picturing the connubial privacy of 
the blonde bride and her philosophical bride- 
groom ; he knew well that the little crushed 
head in the coffin, that the lonely aged head in 
the other room, had been the heads which had 
saved that scientific skull of Bobert the for- 
tunate from wounds and sorrows— perhaps as 
deadly. No, he never thought of Robert, for 
he had escaped crime; and although the poor 
student had not yet thanked God for that, he 
thanked dead Robin in his coffin, and was grate- 
ful after his fashion. 

Then came a time when Grandaddy Skye 
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offered to Iteville a sleeping or active partner- 
ship in his business of accountant^ and promised, 
to leave him his money at his death. 

" You are good, Mr. Skye/' said Neville ;: 
^^ but, although I desire to be rich, I cannot do 
what you ask." 

Then he told Grandaddy that he had his own 
troubles, great and bitter, which would make it 
impossible for him to lead the life he had led 
hitherto, and he said that he must go abroad^ 
and continue his great work on Revolutions 
among the ruins of the older worlds ; but he 
asked old Skye to lend him some money, at a 
fair interest, " and I promise you," said Neville, 
quietly, " that before many years England will 
have heard some good things of my name." 

He spoke with a quiet power, either of con- 
viction or of prophecy — who can say? — ^for to 
those who have suffered is wisdom and prescienco 
sometimes given, and the eyes which have been 
dimmed with tears can often see more clearly 
into the twilight of the " other distance," than 
those eyes which have hitherto only shone with 
happiness, or sparkled in the pride of life. 

Grandaddy Skye lent Neville the money he- 
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asked for, and Neville went abroad ; but therfair^ 
cruel world kissed not its bands to him in adien^ 
as it bad kissed them to Louise the fair and to- 
Bobert the fortunate* 
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CHAPTER XIL 



*^ Kate, like the hasel twig, 
Ib straight and slender ; and as brown in hue 
As hasel nuts, and sweeter than the kernels." 

Shakbspbabb. 



The chase sparkled with frost, the sun sunk 
slowly behind the great stripped shrub- 
beries of Chadwick, which bordered the distance,. 
A one-horse car toiled up the steep road, and 
Cressida Fleming looked round upon the land 
towards the low-burning sun. She saw swelling 
undulations of ground and firs, swart and 
sombre, against the cold sky. Presently the 
horse stood panting on the summit, and a wide 
winter landscape lay about and below Gharnwood 
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Chase, frosted with white ; hills and hollows^ 
cinmps of wood, and low thicket Straight ahead^ 
roofs and spires were standing out in high relief 
against the red of the heavens. There was the 
mined castle and church tower in the small 
county town, distant, in truth, some nine miles, 
yet brought close by the transparent fleet bright- 
ness of the moment. 

" It is long since I have seen the healthy beauty- 
of an English county," said Cressida. *^ How 
broad and peaceful ! what a homelike land ! how 
beautiful 1 how beautiful 1" 

Her eyes were blinded and wet. When the^ 
car started again more rapidly, she bent her head, 
and did not raise it until she found herself en ter-^ 
ing the great gates of Chadwick , seat of John,, 
fifth earl of Kirk. She looked to her left, where 
a hanging wood, now white and stiff, sloped down 
to the feet of a wide running stream, whose mut- 
terings came sadly through the cold, fine air, and 
spoke in doleful fashion to her loneliness. She 
looked to her right, where high rocks, covered 
with shrubs, reared themselves steeply. On one 
side the rocks, on the other the trees, all wintry 
and white. 

By the time that the car came out into the opeuL 
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parky the dusk had fallen, and when Oressida 
looked out again upon the country, a pale moon 
was getting up over the dark sullen firs of the far 
woods. 

The driver of the car paused. 

** Yonder's Chadwick, ma'am," he said, point- 
ing towards the moon. 

Cressida looked in the direction. 

" It is a long way from here," she said. 

" Nigh upon two miles," said the man ; *' if it 
was day you could see the long chimneys and the 
bell at the top ; it's the biggest house in the 
county of Fordshire," he added, beginning slowly 
to drive on again. 

*' I suppose the Earl is very rich," said Cres- 
sida, who felt called upon to talk. 

** Fifty thousand a year, if he's a penny," said 
the man, smacking his whip in the air ; '^ and 
don't know no more than the dead what use to 
make on it." 

" Is he old ?" 

*^ Well, he've lived fast, and no mistake, and 
that makes a gentleman old afore his time ; but 
as for old, he ain't to say old. There's no son 
there ;" and the man nodded sideways towards 
Chadwick. "The property's all got to go to 
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some coasin out in India, and he's married and 
got nothing but daughters growed up, and tins 
man—*'* nodding again sideways towards the 
moon^and the chimneys of Chadwick^ ^^ this man's 
children's all dead, 'cept one, and that's a daugh- 
ter, so I expect the property will have to go beg- 
ging some day." 

" Some heir will turn up, perhaps," said Ores- 
sida. 

'^ I wish as they'd make me the heir," said the 
ambitious driver, laughing ; '^ I'd show 'em a bit 
how to spend the money. I'd take some off the 
poor folks' rents, and put some on the farmers' 
rents, and I'd do more good, I'U warrant me, in 
six months, than old John up there does in six 
jears." 

This egotist amused Cressida; she said, de- 
murely, 

*^ I daresay you would make an excellent land- 
lord." 

" Bless your life, he don't encourage nothing, 
the Earl don't," said the carman. ^^ He don*t 
buy no picter paintings, nor statutes neither." 

" Statues ?" 

^^ Tes, ma'am ; statutes— them marbles, and 
•uch like. The last Earls always did He's a 
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fi<srew, if ever there was one, and he don^t sit in 
Parliament now, nor nothing.' 

^^ Perhaps his health is bad.' 

" Gouty, and stomic out of order — can't relish 
nothin' ; but when a man have had just whatever 
he could fancy to eat all his life, it's only fair as 
he should lose his appetite and relish when he 
comes to fifty-five years old. A man can't — to 
say — go on stuffing, and cramming, and blowing 
hisself out with good things, without feeling the 
effects on 'em, and it's only right, I say." 

Here the man cracked his whip once more. 

*' Is the Earl at home now?'* 

^' Yes, ma'am, he is at present ; he always has 
a doctor in the house. There never was a man, 
they say, more afi*aid of dying, and wot I ses is, 
if a man's got a good conscience, he ain't got no 
need to be afraid of dying. 1 wouldn't myself 
change my prospects with John Chadwick, Earl 
of Kirk, not if I could do it to-morrow." 

" What is your name ?" asked Oessida. 

^^Josiah Wright is my name, and I ain't 

ashamed on it ; the truth may be blamed, but it 

canna be shamed, and that is the truth, regarding 

my name." 

" Stop I stop 1" cried a very silvery and re- 
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^ned voice in the rear. ^^ Stop just one instant, 
wiU yoo ?'' 

Josiah Wright thereupon stopped his horse, 
turned his head, and scratched it thoughtfully ; 
his was a large, fleshy face, with an expression of 
very dogged and stolid conceit upon it His' 
heavy eyes opened wide, when a little feminine 
£gure, wrapped in a a close fittingjacket of costly 
fur, sprang to the side of the car. 

** Josiah Wright," said a lady's voice ; " give 
me a seat Fm frozen to death ; drive me round 
to Chadwick, will you ? and I'll give you half-a- 
crown. You must promise me not to get tipsy, 
though." 

" Lady Kate ?" said Mr. Wright 

'^Yes, Josiah; Lady Kate; a frozen damsel 
also, I assure you. Somebody in the car ?'' con- 
tinued the Earl's daughter, peeping in at Ores- 
sida. " May I come in, please?" 

Now the Earl's daughter spoke as an Earl's 
daughter might be likely to speak upon her own 
land to a vassalof her father's ; for did not the 
very town of Ford belong to John Earl of Kirk, 
and was not Josiah Wright, the carm'an, a tenant 
and dependant upon the Earl's will ? Had not he 
and his car been known to the sprightly Lady 
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Kate ever since she coold remember anything at 
all ? While, as for the insignificant somebody in 
the car, what conld she signify to Kate Chadwick^ 
with her pnre Norman blood, and her glittering 
high place in the world ? Of course the somebody 
might be expected to go into fits of tremulous 
delight at the prospect of sitting close to a Lady 
Kate Cbadwick, of Chadwick. 

" May I come in, please ?" repeated the sprightly 
young lady, and without waiting for answer she 
sprang into the car, and seated herself near to 
Cressida. 

"Now, Josiah, take me up to Chadwick." 

Josiah fumed his horse's head in the direction 
of a broad carriage drive which cut through the 
flat sweep of the vast park. 

" Ugh I it's cold enough to freeze one's very con- 
ceit and self satisfaction into ice, isn't it ?" said 
Lady Kate. 

" Mine was frozen or burnt out of me long ago," 
Answered Cressida calmly. 

Lady Kate burst into a peal of laughter like 
the wedding bells of some village church where 
the chimes are silvery, half mocking, half plaintive. 
We who write this story have heard such chimes^ 
have thrilled to the tones of such laughter. 

VOL. IL N 
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^' T suppose you will consider me a complete bear/^ 
said the high born dame, laughing again, ^^to 
jump into your car, and to tell your man to take 
you in another direction. I am sure you imply a 
tacit reproach in those words, but perhaps you 
were going up to the House of Chadwick, were 
you?" 

** No, Lady Kate, I was going to Longford 
Manor, to my father, the new minister and 
chaplain. I have not seen him for three 
years," 

" And now I am preventing you from getting 
home. It seems too cruel, but I really am so tired — 
searching for entomological specimens, you know, 
down in the woods. I am taking up entomology 
just now, and I dare say it will interest me for 
three weeks or so. Nothing amuses me for longer 
than three week 8. I should get tired of a husband 
in that time I believe. I thought, I should 
get home long before dark, but dark comes on so 
soon. Dark always does if you want it to keep off. 
Are you going to spend the winter with your 
father?" 

" Yes, Lady Kate, and the summer, and — all my 
life, I dare say." 

^^ How dismal that sounds, pray don't talk 
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dismally. K there is one thing, I detest more 
than another it's melancholy and sentiment As 
for poetry, the very name of it makes me feel in 
a state of firenzy. There is nothing like being 
jolly, yon know, Miss —what is yonr name ? You 
never told me." 

" Fleming," 

^^Fleming, Then the new minister is your 
father ?" 

'' Yes." 

^^ He has a rather fine face. I thought I should 
like to sketch it Do you draw ?" 

" Oh, yes. I have been a governess." 

*'I dare say you would'nt mind giving me 
lessons in drawing and painting, would you ?" 

** For three weeks, Lady Kats ?" 

*' Who knows ? Perhaps the fit will not last as 
long ; but if I take into my head to have lessons, 
you will come and give them to me, will you 
not?" 

^^ I suppose so. Lady Kate, if the fit is on 



me." 



Lady Kate drew herself up, and looked through 
the dusk at the tall figure of her companion. 

" I dare say," she said, coldly, " you think me 
abrupt Miss — " 
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'^ Fleming/' said Cressida. 

" Yes, Miss Fleming, you think me abrupt ?"^ 

"Very abrupt, Lady Kate." 

Lady Kate burst into a shrill laugh. 

" How odd you are," she said, " you are great 
fun. I like people that are fun. We have no 
visitors up at Chadwick just now, because of papa's^ 
gout and ill health. I must have you to give me 
lessons. How old are you ?" 

" Twenty-three." 

^^ I am tweniy-four, and almost tired out with 
balls and operas, and water parties already. I hunt 
here though ; I am a regular female Nimrod. Can 
you ride ?" 

« I could." 

" Oh I it requires practice. Now, no doubt you 
would come to serious grief if you attempted any- 
thing of the kind. Last year, hunting down here, 
a young life guardsman was thrown from his 
horse; his brains were dashed out. They brought 
the body in just as we were going to dinner, such 
a large party of us, and we should have had 
amateur theatricals in the evening. I was to have 
taken the part of * Kate, in the Shrew,' and poor 
Captain Flaxman was to have acted Petruchio i 
Was it not enough to drive one wild ? I am sa 
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fond of acting, and Flaxman and I were great 
chums. I did cry that night/* said Lady Kate, 
frankly. 

Cressida began to ask herself if this was a 
^ woman' in the human sense of the word^ or was 
there a genus that would come under a category^ 
at the head of which one might write ^* Fashionable 
Female," after the style of Edwardes. If there 
was such a genus, Lady Kate was a flourishing 
type thereof. 

^^ I used to read novels ]once/' said Lady Kate, 
^^ when I was a child. After I was fifteen I never 
cared for them. I get some from the library some- 
times, just to laugh at I wonder women— and 
men — too, are not ashamed to write such senti- 
mental trash. Every sensible person must make 
fun of it all." 

'' Of what, Lady Kate ?" 

" Of the love talk. It is really and absolutely 
* bosh' that is the word for it. Some day, if I live 
to be thirty, when I have done with balls a little, 
I shall write a novel, and not a scrap of love or 
sentiment shall be found within its leaves." 

" Nobody will read it" 

Lady Kate drew herself up very stiffly indeed, 
and the next remark she made was touching the 

N 3 
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cold of the night Presently the car stopped in 
front of the massive Tador building, with its huge 
mullioned windows, its pillars, its portico. Cres- 
sida looked at the magnificent home of prond^ 
careless, Kate Chadwick, and she felt, as the 
slender form stepped ont from the car, how vast 
was the social galf between herself and the noble 
woman. The radiance from the great hall fell 
fall upon a piqnant dark face, lighted np by two 
black eyes, filled with espidgleriey dancing with 
miehancet^. There was a bloom upon the cheek ; 
the black hair was frizzed so low on the forehead 
as to meet the delicate dark brows ; it was the 
head of a beaaty of the days of Sir Joshua Bey*- 
nolds ; it was a face to which his inspired pencil 
would have imparted a character bewitching, re- 
markable, if not precisely feeling. 

** Good night. Miss Fleming," said the Lady 
Kate, brusquely ; " thank you for the drive." 

Cressida bowed to the little noblewoman, and 
then Josiah Wright drove her towards Longford 
Manor. Cressida sat in the car silent for some 
time, when Mr. Josiah Wright paused a moment^ 
as if disposed for conversation. 

"A rummish sort of lady is Lady Kate, the 
daughter," observed Josiah. ^* They talk of lady's 
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manners ! 1*11 warrant me, a girl of mine as I've 
got at home for Christmas, from London, where 
she's in a fancy flower house — I'll warrant me, if 
she was dressed, you'd take her for more of a 
lady than Lady Kate." 

«< Should I ?" said Cressida, coldly. 

** That you would," rejoined Mr. Wright, em- 
phatically ; ^^ she has a softer, milder way of 
speaking. She wouldn't think of ordering about 
in that scornful fashion. But that's alwajs been . 
the way of the Chadwicks ; dirt you are in their 
eyes, and dirt they'll treat you like, and under 
their feet they'll tread you. I've been trod down 
agin and agin by that there Lady Kate, and by 
the earl, and by the earl's father, when I was a 
boy ; they ain't a family as are liked. I know if 
I didn't rent under John Chad wick, I'd give my 
vote at the next 'lection to Tom Scott, the factor, 
from Birmingham, as is a downright Radical, I 
would. The Earl is a Tory, a Presbyterian, of 
Scotch family, and his lands are English." 

'^ What a strange conglomeration of opposite 
circumstances/' said Cressida. 

*'The earl ain't of no religion hisself," said 
Mr. Wright; "only they've always had a Pres- 
byterian chaplain in the family ever since the 
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estates was granted to one of the Chadwicks, in 
the time of William the Third, in gratitnde for 
his services. Ah I they are a lucky lot. I only 
wish you coald see my girl Selina, dressed out, by 
the side of Lady Kate ; you'd never know which 
was which." 

" Are they alike ?" 

"Not to say alike, but Lady Kate ain't no 
lady ; she's awful stingy." 

"No ?" cried Cressida, interested and incredul- 
oas. 

" She is as stingy as if she had her bread to 
get, and stingier ; and what a fortune that gal 
has from her mother's side! John Chadwick 
took care to marry one of the richest heiresses he 
could get hold of, rich as he was hisself. That 
there gal will have property to the value of fifty 
thousand a year ; her mother was a rich Russian 
countess — a widder with no children, when the 
earl married her. Fifty thousand a year in the 
funds, if she's a penny." 

" And stingy ?" 

" As stingy as old Harry. You heard her oflfer 
me a half-crown ; she'll not give it, not unless I 
bother her for it" 

" She appears so lively and pleasure seeking." 
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^^They all are pleasare, feasting, dressin^^ 
dancing folks, bat they'd do it all without paying 
for it, would the Chadwicks, if they could." 

Cressida listened for some time, half amused^ 
half impatient, to the unfeudal sentiments of this 
retainer of the Chadwicks ; but she was glad 
when, after leaving the park, and stumbling over 
anarrowjhard-frozen lane, between two high holly- 
hedges, the car emerged upon a smooth level 
carriage road, which crossed a piece of wild com- 
mon land, left in picturesque uncultiv&tion, to 
ornament the domain. She was glad when Josiah 
Wright said, pointing to a low, black thicket a 
little ahe^d, 

** Tenders Longford, ma'am." 

After a time, the car entered a lodge gate, 
which was opened by a tall, shock-headed 
lad, and then Cressida went jolting under thick 
trees, whose bare branches interlaced ; but look- 
ing up, she saw the cold moon shining through 
their frost spangled sprays. 

" We shan't be long, now," said Mr. Wright, 
and soon the car came to a stand before a dreary 
ancient house, built of pale brick, with brown 
stone facings. There were fifteen narrow dormer 
windows, running along in a line, four of the 
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same kind .on either side of the porch, whicb 
last was long, deep, and roomy, and had seats^ 
inside. 

Josiah Wright knocked at the door ; immedi- 
ately it flew open, and a stout, white haired man, 
in clerical dress, appeared, holding up a small 
lamp, and looking with bewildered bine eyes in 
the direction of the car, as if he hardly knew 
whether to expect his daughter or a stranger, a 
queen's messenger or a burglar, to spring out and 
accost him. Cressida came towards him and 
flung her arms round him, resting her head 
silently upon his shoulder ; tears welled fast and. 
thick into the innocent blue eyes of James Flem- 
ing, the Presbyterian priest, but he strove to re- 
strain himself. 

** Is that all your luggage, Cress ?" he asked. 
" How much are we to pay this man ?" 

And when these uninteresting details had been 
gone into, the two black trunks carried in, and Mr. 
Josiah Wright dismissed with an extra shilling 
for drink money, the father and daughter crossed 
the paved hall, with its mats placed here and 
there, its attenuated tables and heavy wooden 
chairs. There were a few faded portraits in oils, 
against the walls. A wide staircase with, red 
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<sarpetingy seemed to invite the ascent of Ores- 
49ida ; but her father opened a small door, and 
she descended two steps into a low-ceilinged 
room, panelled with wood. There was a high 
narrow mantel-shelf, a great blazing fire. A 
sapper was spread upon a square table. The 
cushions and chairs were covered with dark 
chintz. All the furniture spoke eloquently of 
grandmother days; the little tables, the tinj 
ornamental tea-cups, and other Chinese trifles, 
the feather fans, the long, narrow, mirrors, and 
wide, roomy sofa. This was the drawing-room 
of Longford Manor. An old lady, in a smart 
pink cap, rose up from the roomy sofa, and 
smiled a vacant smile upon Cressida, 

^^ And who is this young lady ?" asked she. 
" Did you expect this young lady. Brother 
James ?" 

^^ This is Cressida,'' shouted James Fleming, 
to his daft sister. '^ Cressida, who has been to 
France." 

'^ Oh I my niece ; what, Cressida, dear me, 
well Vm sure, how stupid of me to forget," said 
the poor old lady, wringing Cressida's hand hard, 
and kissing her cheek hard. 

Daft Aunt Peggie looked delighted to see 
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Cressida. Failure of memory, attendant upon a 
spinal disorder, connected with the brain, had 
been gradaallj stealing over Miss Peggie 
Fleming for four years. Cressida remembered 
her in the days of her own childhood, a sharp 
enforcer of the laws and regulations for repressing 
too exuberant mirth, for chaining down the 
restless spirit of childhood to the tedium of the 
shirt wristband, the sampler^ and the stocking 
needle. Aunt Peggie, in short had been a strict 
diflcipliuarian in her day. So far as she saw, she 
taught honestly ; but then Peggie had never seen 
further than Concauldy Grauge, the adjacent 
village, and a few rather bigoted " good books," 
to which she had pinned her faith. Had we be* 
gun this story long ago, at that bleak Highland 
dwelling, we might have shewn you the passion- 
ate iScotch lass in the days of her innocence, 
while yet her soul was on fire, her heart craving 
some idol, her mind thirsting for more knowledge 
than the narrow shelves of her father's small, 
dark study contained, and Aunt Peggie enforcing 
the dogmas of her own creed as if there were no 
other under the light of the sun by which a man 
could be preserved from iniquity, and a woman 
from eternal ruin. Cressida, always impatient 
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of Annt Peggie, began at fifteen to disbelieve in 
in her, at sixteen to defy her, at seventeen and 
eighteen to ignore her and her precepts, and to 
mock hsr, "good temperedly," to her face. 
Meanwhile she studied hard ; she read Latin 
with her father, French with a certain old Pro- 
testant refugi from the south of France, who 
was hiding his sorrows and his shrunken ambi- 
tion in that highland village. Cressida had 
grown up tall, wild, wilful, eager to see the 
world and its wonders, to gather some of its 
knowledge, perhaps even to write her own name 
proudly in its annals. Then came Robert Quincey, 
the philosophical student of medicine from the 
University, led to the bleak Scotch Grange by a 
capricious fate, and — the reader knows all the 
rest 

" You look pale/' said the minister, with a 
sort of anxious frown upon his fair, broad fore- 
head. 

" Am I much changed, papa ?" 

" I think you are," said the father, pausing in 
the cutting of the cold Christmas beef. 

*' I shall never go away again, papa." 

" I never wished that you should," said the 

VOL. II. 
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<< Quiet ?" repeated Cressida, « Oh I I shall be 
quiet." 

*^Tm glad you went/' said simple James 
Fleming^ after a pause. ^^And that French 
school was a very respectable one, you say ?" 

**Yes, papa." 

'* Well, I took you over there myself, and I 
would have come for you if I had known, but you 
came back, you told me, with some other ladies 
you knew ?" 

'* Yes," said Cressida, hastily. 

She did not tell her father that she had formed 
the acquaintance of these ladies simply at the 
railway station. However, Mr. Fleming was 
aware that Cressida had left school before her 
time was up. Had she acted thus towards an 
English governess, he would have passed severe 
strictures upon her conduct, but he was always 
willing to believe that a foreigner was in the 
wrong. 

"I wonder," he said, suddenly, "what has 
become of that thin chap who boarded with us 
that last summer before you went to school in 
France." 

Cressida's pale cheek had caught the glow of 
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the fire ; this deepened and spread as her uncon-i 
scions father spoke. 

"Yon mean Doctor Qnincey," she said^ 
simply. 

'^ Ah I I conld not think of his name. I am 
stnpid at remembering names." 

'^ He is married," said Cressida, in a low, ab- 
stracted tone ; and she looked dreamily into the 
fire. 

" Indeed I" said nnsospicions James Fleming* 
"Wasn't he the chap that nsed to rant oat 
against marriage— a sensible man, too." 

" He has married an heiress with ten thousand 
a-year — ^a school-fellow of mine in France." 

" Goodness 1 what a lucky fellow," cried out 
the Scotch parson. 

*^ Very lucky," echoed Oessida. 

"Then, how did you come to hear of it? 
Through your school friend, I suppose." 

" I heard of it from the assistant at Dr. Wigg's, 
who was a student at Guy's." 

" Ten thousand a-year 1 Qtood gracious me t 
Do you really think it is as much ? It seems in-^ 
credible." 

" It is quite true." 
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*^ Oh ! then be pretty soon gaye up his notions 
of celibacy/' said James Memiag^ chuckling ; 
** and wise enough, too. I wonder what the girl 
could see in him to like. He was not a hand- 
fomeman." 

" He is clever." 

''Tes; but generally girls don't care about 
that Is she a pretty girl ?" 

<^Most beautiful. The prettiest girl in the 
school.'' 

^^ And of respectable £eimily ? Must be, though, 
with all that fortune/' added logical James 
Fleming. 

^^ Yes ; quite respectable. It is a charming 
marriage, papa, a charming marriage," said Cres- 
sida, looking up at her father with angry, sor- 
rowful eyes. 

But James Fleming saw neither the sorrow nor 
the anger. His perceptions were singularly slow. 
We are almost tempted to regret that we never 
showed you Cressida, Quincey, and the Scotch 
parson all together during that brief, bright, 
terrible summer at Ooncauldy Grange, when 
Robert was humouring the prejudices of the 
father, undermining the half-formed principles of 
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the daaghter, battling with his pafisions, Iub 
selfisliness, his ambition, his oonscienoe, and his 
flense of right. 

All through that time James Fleming had 
written his sermons, talked against the OatholicSi 
carved the roast meat, smoked his eyening pipe, 
and seen nothing. 

Cressida understood that the chaplaincy of 
Ghadwick was a handsomer appointment than 
the Presbytery of Goncauldy. She knew that 
her thrifty father, who had a strong, honest, prac- 
tical love and respect for money — albeit, he was 
charitable, feeling, and possessed but a modicum 
of selfishuess, and that of a harmless kind, she 
knew that her father was saving now, and that 
there was no absolute need for her to go into 
the world to earn a competency for her old age. 
Her old age I She had her own thoughts and 
convictions about that dreary, distant winter 
time. Perchance she prayed God that she might 
never reach it. 

^^ I sold all the furniture at Concauldy," said 
James Fleming. ^^ All this belongs to the earl.'* 

" It is very comfortable," said Cressida. 

Indeed, it was luxurious by comparison with 
the scanty movables at Goncauldy Grange, 
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where, pinch as he mighty James Fleming had 
never been able to save more than ten pounds 
out of his stipend. Now, he might with ease lay 
by a hundred, and so he told his daughter. 

When she had wished him and her aunt good 
night, she followed a ruddy, y oung, country girl 
up the broad staircase into a low roofed room, 
where stood a great four-poster bed, and other 
antique articles of comfort. A fire was burning 
in the grate ; Cressida sat before it late into the 
night, looking with a dreaiy face into the heart 
of its red glow. 
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